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Rudolph is a baron :— ; 
He dreams till noon on a pillow fine ; 
From the dusk of eve till the dusk of dawn, 
Drinking deep of the amber wine. 
But Ludovic, the peasant, 
Lies like a deer in a dewy brake ; 
With his broad palm for a drinking-cup, 
Stoops to a breezy lake. 


Rudvlph rides to the knightly chase, ; 

With hawk, and pack, and a mounted train ; 
Lupovic, with a single bound, . 

Wanders afoot o’er the windy plain. 
The one will rest in a silken tent, ; 

When the quarry is dropped, and the mort is played; 
The other lies :n a cleft of rock, 

Under a hemlock’s shade. 


’ 


Rudolph will give me a palfrey white, 
With silken saddle, and stirrup of gold, 
But Ludovie, in his arms of strength, 
Has borne me far through the heat and cold. 
The noble has promised a chain of gems, 
Broidered kerchief, and mantle gay ; 
The peasant will shear me a fleece, to spin 
A gown for my wedding day. 


What should I do with jewels — ag 
On my neck that is brown with the sun and rain? 
How should I fasten my loose, long hair, 
With a comb of pearl or a golden chain? 
Pll crown it fair witha myrtle wreath, 
I'll gather it back with a riband gay, 
And I’1l wrap myself in my peasant’s cloak, 
To keep the cold away. 


Thold my breath in yon lone old halls ; 
Echoes that lurk in the niches there 

Say over my words with a hollow laugh, 
Stealthily follow from stair to stair ; 

Knights and dames on the pictured wall 
Look, as I pass, with a steadfast frown ; 

And the mastiff that’s chained in the castle court 
Barks at my peasant gown. 


From moss and mould to the cabin 
I know a hound that will crouch and fawn 

At the sound of my step on the rush-strewn floor. 
Keep your gifts, oh Rudolph,— 

The chain of peris, and the golden band,— 
To match the pride of a fairer neck, 

To shine on a whiter hand. 


I know a roof were the wild grass henge 
oor ; 


Sartain’s Mag. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A POLICE-OFFICER. 
FLINT JACKSON. 


Farnham hops are world-famous, or at least famous in that huge 
portion of the world where English ale is drunk, and whereon, I have 
a thousand times heard and read, the sun never sets. The name, there- 
fore, of the pleasant Surrey village, in and about which the events I am 
about to relate occurred, is, I may fairly presume, known to mary of 
my readers. I was ordered to Farnham, to investigate a case of bur- 

lary, committed in the house of a gentleman of the name of Hursley, 

uring the temporary absence of the a: which had completely non- 
plussed the unupractised Dogberrys of the place, albeit it was not a 
riddle at all difficult to read, The premises, it was quickly plain to 
me, had been broken, not into, but out of; and a watch being set upon 
the motions of the very specious and clever person left in charge of the 
house and property, it was speedily discovered that the robbery had 
been effected by herself and a confederate of the name of Dawkins, her 
brother-in-law. Some of the stolen goods were found secreted at his 
lodgings; but the most valuable portion, consisting of plate, and a 
small quantity of jewellery, had disappeared: it had questionless been 

converted into money, as considerable sums, in sovereigns, were found 
upon both Dawkins and the woman, Sarah Purday. Now, as it had 

been clearly ascertained that neither of the prisoners had left Farnham 
since the burglary, it was manifest there was a receiver near at hand 
who had purchased the missing articles. Dawkins and Purday were, 
however, dumb as stones upon the subject; and nothing occurred to 
point suspicion till early in the evening previous to the second examina- 
tion of the prisoners before the magistrate, wher Sarah Purday asked 
for pen, ink and paper for the purpose of writing to one Mr. Jackson, in 
whose service she had formerly lived. I happened to be at the prison, 
and of course took the liberty of carefully unsealing her note and read- 
ing it. It revealed nothing; and save by its extremely cautious word- 
ing, and abrupt Leper ead tone, coming from a servant to her former 
master, suggested nothing. | hai carefully reckoned the number of 
sheets of paper sent into the cell, and now on recounting them found 
that three were missing. The turnkey returned immediately, and asked 
for the two other letters she had writen. The woman denied having 
Written any other, »nd for proof pointed to the torn fragments of the 
missing sheets lying on the floor. These were gathered up and brought 
to me, but I could make nothing out of them, every word having been 
carefully run through with the pen, and converted into an unintelligi- 
ble blot. The request contained in the actually- written letter was one 
Simple enough in itself, merely, “that Mr, Jackson would not on any 
ccount fail to provide her, in consideration of past services, with legal 
Assistance on the morrow.” The first nine words were strongly under 
lined ; and I made out after a good deal of trouble that the word “ pre- 
tence” had been partially effaced, and ‘ account” substituted for it. 

, ‘She need not have wasted three shects of paper upon such ® nonsen- 
sical requesé as that,” observed the turnzey. ‘Old Jackson wouldn’t 
shell out sixpence to save her or anybody else from the gallows.” 

“Tam of a different opinion; but tell me, what sort of a person is 
this former master of hers?” . 

i “ All I know about him is that he’s a cross-grained, old curmudzeon, 
wring about a mile out of Farnham, who scrapes money together by 
®nding small sums upon notes-of-hand at short dates, and at a thun- 
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dering interest. Flint Jackson folk about here call him.” 

** At all events, forward the letter at once, and to-morrow we shall 
see—what we shall see. Good-evening.” 

It turned out asI anticipated. A few minutes after the prisoners 
were brought into the justice-room, a Guilford solicitor of much local 
celebrity arrived and aunounced that he appeared for both the inculpa- 
ted parties. He was allowed a private conference with them, at the 
close of which he stated that his clients would reserve defence. They 
were at once committed for trial, and I overheard the solicitor assure 
the woman that the ablest counsel on the circuit would be retained in 
their behalf. : 

I had no longer adoabt that it was my duty to know something 
further of this suddenly-generous Flint Jackson, though how to set 
about it was a matter of considerable difficulty. There was ao legal 
pretence for asearch-warrant, and [ doubted the prudence of proceeding 


represented to be; for, supposing him to be aconfederate with the 
burglars, he had by this time in all probability sent the stolen proper- 
ty away—to London in all likelihood; and should I find nothing, the 
consequences of ransacking his house merely because he had provided a 
former servant with legal assistance would be serious. Under these 
circumstances I wrote to headquarters for instructions, and by return 
of post received orders to prosecute the inquiry thoroughly, but cau- 
tiously, and to consider time as nothing so long 3 there appeared a 
chance of fixing Jackson with the guilt of receiving the plunder.— 
Another suspicious circumstance that I have omitted to notice in its 
place was that the Guilford solicitor tendered bail for the prisoners to 
any reasonable amount, and named Enoch Jackson as one of the securi- 
ties. Buajl was, however, refused. 

Ther: was no need for over-hurrying the business, as the prisoners 
were committed to the Surrey Spring Assize3, and it was now the sea- 
son of the hop-harvest—a deligh*ful and hilarious period about Farn- 
ham when the weather is fine and the yield abundant. I, however, 
lost no time in making diligent and minute inquiry as to the character 
and habits of Jackson, and the result was a full conviction that nothing 
but the fear of being denounced as an accomplice could have induced 
sucha miserly, irou- hearted rogue to put himself to charges in defence 
of the imprisoaed burglars. 

One afternoon, whilst pondering the matter, and at the same time 
enjoying the prettiest and cheerfulest of rural sights, that of hop-pick- 
ing, the apothecary at whose house I was lodging—we will call him 
Mr. Morgan; he wus a Welshman—tapped me suddenly on the shoul- 
der, and looking sharply round, I perceived he something he 
deemed of importance to communicate. , 

‘© Whatis it 2?”’ I said quickly. . . 

‘* The oddest thing in the world. There’s Flint Jackson, his deaf old 
woman, and the youug people lodging with him, all drinking and booz- 
ing away at yon alehouse.’ 

** Shew thein to me, if you please.” 

A few minutes brought us to the place of boisterous entertainment, 
the lower room of which was suffocatingly full of tipplers and tobacco- 
smoke. We nevertheless contrived to edge ourselves in; and my com- 
panion stealthily pointed out the group, who were seated together near 
the farther window, and thea left me to myself. 

The appearance of Jackson entirely answered to the popular prefix 
of Flint attached tohis name. He was a wiry, gnarled, heavy-browed, 
iron-jawed tellow of about sixty, with deep set eyes aglow with sinister 
and greedy instincts. His wife, older than he, and go deaf apparently 
as the door of a dungeon, wore a simpering, imbecile look of wonder- 
ment, it seemed to me, at the presence of such unusual and abundant 
cheer. The young people, who lodged with Jackson, were really a very 
frank, honest, good-looking couple, though not then appearing to ad- 
ben ape countenance of Henry Rogers being flushed and inflamed 
with drink, and that of his wife's clouded with frowns, at the situation 
in which she found herself, and the riotous eonduct of her husband. 
Their brief history was this :—They had both been servants in a family 
living not far distant from Farnham—Sir Thomas Lethbridge’s, I under- 
stood-when about three or four months previous to the present time Flint 
Jackson, who had once been in an attorney’s office, discovered that Henry 
Rogers, in consequence of the death of adistavt relative in London, was 
entitled to property worth something like £1500, There were, however, 
some law-difficulties in the way which Jackson offered, if the business was 
placed in his hands, to overcome for a consideration, and in the mean- 
time to supply board and lodging and such necessary sums of money as 
Henry Rogers might require. With this brilliant prospect in view 
service became at once utterly distasteful. The fortunate legatee had 
for some time courted Mary Elkins, one of the ladies’ maids, a pretty, 
bright eyed brunette; and they were both united in the bonds of hol 
matrimony on the very day the “warnings” they had given expired. 
Since then they had lived at Jackson’s house in daily expectation of 
their ‘* fortune,” with which they proposed to start in the public line. 

Finding myself unrecognised, I called boldly for a pot and a pipe, 
and after some maneuvering contrived to seat myself within car shot 
of Jackson and his party. They presented a strange study. Henry 
Rogers was boisterously excited, and not only drinking freely himself, 
but treating a dozen fellows round him, the cost of which he from time 
to time called upon “ Old Flint,” as he courteously styled his ancient 
friend, to discharge. 

‘** Come, fork out, Old Flint!” he cried again and again. “It ‘ll be 
ali right, you know, in a day or two, and a few halfpence over. Shell 
out, old fellow! What signifies, so you ’re happy ?” 

Jackson complied with an affectation of acquiescent gaiety ludicrous 
to behold. It was evident that each successive pull at his purse was 
like wrenching a tooth out of his head, and yet while the dismallest of 
smiles wrinkled his wolfish mouth, he kept exclaiming: <‘ A fine lad— 
@ fine lad! generous as a prince—generous as a prince! Good Lord, 
another round! He minds money no more than as if gold was as plen- 
tiful as gravel! Buta fine generous lad for all thxt!” 

Jackson, I perceived, drank considerably, as if incited thereto by 
compressed savageness. The pretty young wife would not taste a drop, 
but tears frequently filled her eyes, and bitterness pointed her words 
as she vainly implored her husband to leave the place and go home with 
her. To all her remonstrances the maudlin drunkard replied only by 
foolery, varied occasionally by an atteinpt at a lise or two of the song 
of ** The Thorn.” 

But you wil/ plant thorns, Henry,” rejoined the provoked wife in 
a louder and angrier tone than she ought perhaps to have used—* not 
rer in my bosom, but your own, if you go on in this sovtish, disgrace- 

ul way.” 

‘* Always quarreling, always quarrelling!’ remarked Jackson, point- 
edly towards the bystanders—* always quarrelliag ?” 

‘* Who is always quarrelling ?” demanded the young wife sharply. 
**Do you mean me and Henry ?” 

‘“* [ was only saying, my dear, that you don’t like your husband to be 
so generous and free-hearted—that’s all,” replied Jackson, with a con- 
fidential wink at the persons near him. 





** Free-hearted and generous! Fool-hearted and crazy, you mean!” 
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upon my own responsibility with so astute an old fox as Jackson was | he was si 
| the apparent contradiction in his words and acts. 
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rejoined the wife, who was much excited. ‘ And you ought to be asha- 
med of yourself to give him money for such brutish purposes.” 

** Always quarr , always quarrelling!” iterated Jackson, but 
this time unheard by Mrs. Rogers—‘‘a/ways, perpetually quarrelling !” 

I could not quite comprehend all this. If so large a sum as £1500 
was really coming to the young man, why should Jackson wince as he 
did at disbursing s amounts which he could repay himself wit 
abundant interest? If otherwise—and it was probable he should 
be repaid—what meant his eternal, “fine generous lad!” « spirited 
young man!’ and soon? What, above all, meant that look of diaboli- 
cal hate which shot out from his cavernous eyes towards Henry Rogers 
when he thought himself unobserved, just after satisfying afresh claim 
on his purse? Much practice in reading the faces and deportment of 
such men made it pretty clear to me that Jackson’s course of action 
respecting the young man and his money was not yet decided upon im 
his own mind ; and that he was still perplexed and irresolute; and hence 


Henry Rogers at length dropped asleep with his head upon one of the 
settle-tables ; Jackson sank into sullen silence; the noisy room grew 
quiet; and I came away 

I was impressed with the belief that Jackson entertained some sinis- 
ter design against his youthful and inexperienced lodgers, and I deters 
mined to acquaint them with my suspicions. For this purpose Mr. 
Morgan, who had a patient living near Jackson’s house, undertook to 
invite them to tea om some early evening, on the pretence that he had 
heard of a tavern that might suit them when they should receive their 
fortune. Let me confess, too, that I had another design besides putting 
the young people on their guard against Jackson. I thcught it very 
probable that it would not be difficult to glean from them some interes- 
ting and suggestive particulars concerning the ways, means, practices, 
outgoings and incomings, of their worthy landlord's household, 

Four more days passed unprofitably away, and I was becoming weary 
of the business, when about five o'clock in the afternoon the n givens’ d 
golloped up to his door on a borrowed horse, jumped off with surpris- 
ing celerity, and with a face as white as his own magnesia, burst out 
as he hurried into the room where I was sitting : ** Here'y a pretty ket- 
tle of fish! Henry Rogers has been poisoned, and by his wife!” ‘ 

** Poisoned !” 

‘* Yes, poisoned; although, thanks to my being on the spot, I think 
he will recover. But I must instantly to Dr. Edwards: I will tell you 
all when I retura.” ; 

The promised * all” was this; Morgan was Passing slowly by Jack- 
son’s house, im he hope of seeing either Mr. or Mrs. Rogers, when the 
vervant- , Fine Riddet, ran out-and ed bim to come in, as 

their lodger had been taken suddenly ill. Ill indeed! The surface of 
his body was cold as death, and the apothecary quickly discovered that 
he had been poisoned with sulphuric acid (oii of vitriol), a quantity of 
which he, Morgan, had sold a few days previously to Mrs. Rogers, who, 
when purchasing it, said Mr, Jackson wanted it to apply to some warta 
that annoyed him. Morgan fortunately knew the proper remedy, and 
desired Jackson, who was in the room, and seemingly very anxious 
and flurried, to bring some soap instantly, a solution of which he pro- 
posed to give immediately to the seemingly dying man. The woman- 
sefvant was gone to find Mrs. Rogers, who had left about ten minutes 
before, having first made the tea in which the poison had been taken. 
Jackson hurried out of the aparment, but was gone so long that Morg 
becoming impatient, scraped a quantity of plaster off the wall, and 
ministered it with the best effect. At last Jackson came back, and 
there was unfortunately not a particle of soap in the house. A few mi- 
nutes afterwards the young wife, alarmed at the woman-servant’s 
tidings, flew into the room in an agony of alarm and grief. Simulated 
alarm, crocodile grief, Mr. Morgan said ; for there could, in his opinion, 
be no doubt that she had attempted to destroy her husband, Mr. Jack- 
son, on being questioned, egerenprertiy denied that he had ever desired 
Mrs. Rogers to procure sulphuric acid for him, or had received any 
from her—a statement which so confounded the young woman thet she 
instantly fainted. The upshot was that Mrs. Rogers was taken into 
custody and lodged in prison. 

This terrible news flew through Farnham like wildfire. Ina few mi- 
nutes it was upou everybody’s tongue: the hints of the quarrelsome 
life the young couple led, artfully spread by Jackson, were recalled, 
and no doubt seemed to be entertained of the truth of the dreadful 
Soe had no doubt either, but my conviction was not that of the 
Farn folk. This, then, was the solution of the struggle I had seen 
going on in Jackson’s mind; this the realisation of the dark thought 
w I had imperfectly read in the sinister glances of his restless eyes. 
He had intended to destroy both the husband and wife—the one by 
poison, and the other by the law! Doubtless, then, the £1500 had been 
obtained, and this was the wretched man’s infernal device for retaining 
it! I went over with Morgan early the next morning to see the patient, 
and found that, thanks to the prompt antidote administered, and Dr. 
Edwarde’s subsequent active treatment, he was rapidly recovering. 
The still-suffering young man, I was glad to find, would not believe for 
® moment in his wife’s guilt. I watched the looks and movements of 
Jackson attentively—a scrutiny which he, now aware of my vocation, 
by no means apperred to relish. 

‘* Pray,” said I, suddenly addressing Riddet, ths woman-servant— 
“ pray, how did it happen that you had no soap in such a house as this 
yesterday evening?” 

** Nogoap!” echoed the woman withastare of surprise. ‘“‘ Why’—— 

** No—no soap,” hastily broke in her master with loud and menaci 
emphasis. ‘‘ There was nota morsel inthe house. I bought some af- 
terwards in Farnham.” 

The cowed ani bewildered woman slunk away. I was more than 
satisfied; and judging by Jackson’s countenance, which changed be- 
neath my look to the colour of the lime-washed wall agaiust which he 
stood, he surmised that I was. 

My conviction, however, was not evidence, and I felt that I should 
need even more than my wonted good fortune to bring the black crime 
home to the real perpetrator. For the present, at all events, I must 
keep silence—a resolve I found hard to persist in at the examination of 
the accuse wife, 2n hour or two afterwards, before the county magie- 
trates. Jackson lad hardened himself to iron, and gave his lying ewj- 
dence with ruthless self-possession. He had not desired Mrs, ert 
to purchase sulphuric acid; had not received any from her. In . 
tion also to his testimony that she and her husband were always quar- 
relling, it was proved by a respectable person that high words pas- 
sed between them on the evening previous to the day the criminal 
offence was committed, and that foolish, passionate expressions had es- 
eaped her about wishing to be rid of suchadrunken wreteh. This evi- 
dence, combined with the medical testimony, appeared go conclusive to 
the magistrates, that spite of the unfortunate woman’s wild proiesta- 
tions of innocence, and the rending agony which convulsed her frame, 
and almost choked her utterance, she was remanded to prison till that 
day-week, when, the magistrates informed her, she would be again 
brought up for the merely formal completion of the depositions, and be 





then fully committed on the capital charge. 
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I was greatly disturbed, and walked for two or three hours about the 
quiet neighbourhood of Farnham, revolving s hundred fragments of 
schemes for bringing the truth to light, without arriving at amy feasi- 
ble conclusion. One only mode of procedure seemed to offer, and that 
but dimly, a hope of success. It was, however, the best I could hit 
upon, and I directed my steps towards the Farnham prison. Sarah 
Purday had not yet, I remembered, been removed to the county jail at 
Guilford. 

«Is Sarah Purday,” I asked the turnkey, «more reconciled to her 

tion than she was ?”’ ie 

** She’s just the same—bitter as gall, and venomous as & viper. 

This woman, I should state, was a person of fierce will and strong 

ions, and in early life had been rengeeiann y situated. 

«* Just step into her cell,” I continued, ** upon some excuse or other, 
and carelessly drop a hint that if she could prevail upon Jackson to get 
her brought by Aabeas before a judge in London, there could be no 
doubt of Tee being bailed” } 

The man stared, but after a few words of pretended explanation, 
went off to doas Irequested. He was not long gone. ‘“‘She’s all ina 
twitteration at the thoughts of it,” he said; ‘‘and must have pen, ink, 
and paper without a moment's delay, bless her consequence! 

These were supplied ; and I was soon in ion of her letter, couch- 
ed cautiously, but more peremptorily than the former one. I need hardly 
say it did not reach its destination. She passed the next day in a state 
of. feverish impatience ; and no answer returning, wrote again, her 
words this time conveying an evident though indistinct threat. I re- 
fraiaed from visiting her till two days had thus passed, and found her, 
as I expected, eaten up with fury. She glared at me as I entered the 
cell like a chained tigress. . 

«« You appear vexed,” I said, ** no doubt because Jackson declines to 
get you bailed. He ought not to refuse you such 4 trifling service, 
oonsidering all things.” 

«« All what things ?” replied the woman, eyeing me fiercely. 

«* That you know best, though I have a shrewd guess.” 

“* What do you guess? and what are you driving at ?” 

«I will deal frankly with you, Sarah Purday. In the first place, 
you must plainly perceive Wy ee friend Jackson has cast you off— 
aband oe to your fate ; that fate will, there can be no doubt, 

ion.”’ 
“Well,” she impatiently snarled. “suppose so; what then?” 
“* This—that you can help yourself in this difficulty by helping 
» 


** As how ?” 

«In the first place, give me the means of convicting Jackson of hav- 
ing received the stolen property.” 

**Ha! How do you know that?” 

** Oh, I know it very well—as well almost as youdo. But this is not 
my chief object; there is another, far more important one,” and I ran 
over the incidents relative to the attempt at poisoning. ‘* Now,” I re- 
sumed, “ tell me, if you will, your opinion on this matter.” 

“ That it was Jackson administered the poison, and certainly not the 
young woman,” she replied with vengeful promptness. 

“*My own conviction! This, then, is my proposition: you are sharp- 
witted, and know this fellow’s ways, habits, and propensities thoroughly 
—I, too, have heard something of them—and it strikes me that you 
éould suggest some plan, some device grounded on that knowledge, 
whereby the truth might come to light.” 

The woman looked fixedly at me for some time without speaking. As 
I meant fairly and honestly by her I could bear her gaze without 
shrinking. 
ah Supposing I could assist you,” she at last said, “ how would that 

me ?” 

o It would help yougreatly. You would no doubt be still convicted 
of the burglary, for the evidence is irresistible ; but if in the meantime 
you should have been instrumental in saving the life of an innocent 
person, and of bringing a great criminal to justice, there cannot be a 
question that the Qneen’s mercy would be extended to you, and the 
punishment be merely a nominal one.” 

“If I were sure of that!” she murmured with a burning scrutiny in 
her eyes, which were still fixed upon my countenance—“ If I were sure 
of that! But you are misleading me.” 

“Believe me, 1am not. [ speak in perfect sincerity. Take time to 
consider the matter. I will look in again in about an hour ; and pray, 
do not forget that it is your sole and last chance.” 

I left her, and did not return till more than three hours had passed 
away. Sarah are was pacing the cell in 9 frenzy of inquietude. 

«*T thought you forgotten me. Now,’ she continued with rapid 
vehemence, “‘ tell me, on your word and honour as a man, do you truly 
believe that if I can effectually assist you it will avail me with Her 
Majesty ?” Y /- 

‘1 am as positive it will as Iam of my own life. : 

« Well, then, I wil/ assist you. First, then, Jackson was a confede- 
rate with Dawkins and myself, and received the plate and jewellery, 
for which he paid us less than one-third of thevalue.” 

“ Rogers aud his wife were not, I hope, cognizant of this ?” } 

“Certainly not , but Jackson’s wife and the woman-servant, Riddet, 
were. I have been turning the other business over in my mind,” she 
continued, speaking with increasing emotion and rapidity; ‘‘and oh, 
believe me, Mr. Waters, if you can, that it is not solely a selfish motive 
which induces me to aid in saving Mary Rogers from destruction. I was 
once myself—— Ah God !” . 

Tears welled up to the fierce eyes, but they were quickly brushed 
away, and she continued somewhat more calmly: ‘* You have heard, I 
daresay, that Jackson has a strange habit of talking in his sleep ?” 

I have, and that he once consulted Morgan as to whether there was 
any cure for it. It was that which partly suggested”—— 

*< It is, I believe, a mere fancy of his,” she interrupted ; ‘or at any- 
rate the habit is not so frequent, nor what he says so intelligible, as 
he thoroughly believes and fears it, from some former circumstance, to 
be. His deaf wife cannot undeceive him, and he takes care never even 
to doze except in her presence only.” 

‘* This is not, then, so promising as I hoped.” 

‘Have patience. It is full of promise, as we will manage. Every 
evening Jackson frequents a low gambling-house, where he almost 
invariably wins small sums at cards—by craft, no doubt, as he never 
drinks there. When he returus home at about ten o’clock, his constant 
habit is to go into the front-parlour, where his wife is sure to be sitting 
at that hour. He carefully locks the door, helps himself to brandy 
and water—plentifally of late—and falls asleep in his arm-chair; and 











there they both doze away, sometimes till one o’clock—always till past | d 


twelve.” 

** Well: but I do not see how”—— 

«Hear me out, if you please. Jackson never wastes a candle to drink 
or sleep by, and at this time of the year there will be no fire. If he 

to his wife he does not expect her, from her wooden deafness, to 
answer him. Do you begin to perceive my drift ?” 

“Upon my word, I do not.” ‘ 

“* What, if upon awaking, Jackson finds that his wife is Mr. Waters, 
and that Mr. Waters relates to him all that he has disclosed in his 
sleep: that Mr. Hursleys’s plate is buried in the garden near the lilac- 
tree ; that he, Jackson, received a thousand pounds six weeks ago of 
Henry Rogers’s fortune, and that the money is now in the recess on 
the top- , the key of which is in his breast-pocket: that he was 
the receiver of the plate stolen from a house in the close at Salisbury 
@ twelve-month ago, and sold in London for four hundred and fifty 
pounds. All this hurled at him,” continued the woman with wild 
energy and flashing eyes, ‘ what else might not a bold, quick-witted 
man make him believe he had confessed, revealed in his brief sleep ?” 

I had been sitting on a bench; but as these rapid disclosures burst 
from her lips, and I saw the use to which they might be turned, I rose 
slowly and in some sort involuntarily to my feet, lifted up, as it were, 
by the energy of her fiery words. : 

** God reward you!” l exclaimed, shaking both her hands in mine. 
“You have, unless I blunder, rescued an innocent woman from the 
scaffold. I see it all. Farewell !” ’ 

“* Mr. Waters,” she exclaimed, in a changed, palpitating voice, as I 
Was passing forth; ‘* when all is done, you will not forget me?” 

“That 1 will not, by my own hopes of mercy in the hereafter. 
Adieu” 

At 4 quarter past nine that evening I, accompanied by two Farnham 

constables, knocked at the door of Jackson’s house. Henry Rogers, I 
should state, had been removed to the village. The door was opened 
by the woman-servant, and we wentin. “I have a warrant for your 
arrest, June Riddet,” I said, ‘as an accomplice in the plate-stealing 
the other day. There, don’t scream, but listen to me.” I then in. 
timated the terms upon which alone she could except favour. She 
tremblingly promised compliance; and after placing the constables 
outside, in concealment, but within hearing, I proceeded to the parlour 
secured the terrified old woman, agd confined her safely in @ distant 
out-house, 
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“Now, Riddet,” I said, “ quick with one of the old lady’s gowns, a 
wl, cap, etcetera.” These were brought, and I returned to the par- 
lour. It was a roomy «partment, with sinall, diamond-paned windows, 
and just then but very faintly illumined by the star-light. There 
were two large high-backed easy-chairs, and I prepared to take pos- 
session of the one recently vacated by Jackson’s wife. ‘* You must 
perfectly understand,” were my parting words to the trembling servant, 
** that we intend standing no nonsense with either you or your master. 
You cannot escape; but if you let Mr. Jackson in as usual, and he 
enters this room as usual, no harm will befall you: if otherwise, you 
will be unquestionably transported. Now, go.” 

My toilet was not so easily accomplished as I thought it would be. 
The gown did not meet at the back by about a foot; that, however, was 
of little consequence, as the high chair concealed the deficiency ; 
neither did the shortness of the sleeves matter much, as the ample 
shawl could be made to hide my too great length of arm; but the skirt 
was scarcely lower than a Highlander’s, and how the deuce I was to 
tocrook my booted legs up out of view, even in that gloomy starlight, 
I could hardly imagine. The cap also was far too small; still, with 
an ample kerchief in my hand, my whiskers might, I thought, be con- 
cealed. I was still fidgeting with these arrangements when Jackson 
knocked at his door. The servant admitted him without remark, and 
he presently entered the room, carefully locked the door, and jolted 
down, as to speak, in the fellow easychair to mine. 

He was silent for a few moments, and then he bawled out: ‘“ She’ll 
swing for it, they say—swing for it, d’ye hear, dame ? But no, of course 
she don’t—deafer and deafer, deafer and deafer every day. It'll be a 
precious goes job when the parson says his last prayers over her as 
well as others.” 

He then got up, and went toa cuperboard. I could hear—for I 
dared not looked up—by the jingling of glasses and the outpouring of 
liquids that he was helping himself to his spirituous slooping-draughis. 
He reseated himself, and drank in moody silence, except now and then 
mumbling drowsily to himself, but in so low a tone that I could make 
nothing out of it save an occassional curse or blasphemy. It was 
nearly eleven o'clock before the muttered self-communing ceased, and 
his heavy head sank upon the back of the easy-chair. He was very 
restless, and it was evident that even his sleeping brain laboured with 
affrighting and oppressive images; but the mutterings, as before he 
slept, were confused and indistinct. At length—half an hour had 
perhaps thus passed—the troubled moaning became for a few moments 
clearly audible. ‘* Ha—ha—ha!” he burst out, “ how are you off for 
soap? Ho—ho! done there, my boy; ha—ha! But no—no. Wall- 
plaster! Who could have thought it? But for that I—I—— What do 
you stare at me so for, you infernal blue-bottle ? You—you”—— 
Again the dream-utterance sank into indistinctness, and I comprehend- 
nothing more. 

About half-past twe!ve o’clock he awoke, rose, stretched himself, 
and said: ‘‘ Come, dame, let’s to bed ; it’s getting chilly here.” 

** Dame” did not answer, and he again went towards the cupboard. 
‘* Here’s a candle-end will do for us,” he muttered. A lucifer-match 
was drawn across the wall, he lit the candle, and stumbled towards 
me, for he was scarcely yet awake. ‘‘Come, dame, come! Why, thee 
beest sleeping like a dead un! Wake up, will thee—— Ah murder! 
thieves ! mur”—— 

My grasp was on the wretch’s throat; but there was no occasion to 
use force; he recognised me, and nerveless, paraysed, sank on the floor 
incapable of motion much less of resistance, and could only gaze in my 
face in dumb affright and horror. 

** Give me the key of the recess up stairs, which you carry in your 
pasate poner, In your sleep, unhappy man, you have revealed every- 
t in Sa 

An inarticulate shriek of terror replied to me. 
presently he gasped; ‘‘ Wha—at, what have I said ?” 

“That Mr. Hursley’s plate is burried in the garden by the lilac-tree ; 
that you have received a thousand pounds belonging to the man you 
tried to poison; that you netted four hundred and fifty pounds by the 
plate stolen at Salisbury ; that you dexterously contrived to slip the 
sulphuric acid into the tea unseen by Henry Rogers’s wife.” 

he shriek or scream was repeated, and he was for several moments 
speechless with consternation. A ray of hope gleamed suddenly in his 
flaming eyes. ‘It is true—it is true!” he hurriedly ejaculated ; “« use- 
less—useless-—useless to deny it. But you are alone, and poor, poor, 
no doubt. A thousand pounds !—more, more than that : two thousand 
pounds in gold—gold, all in gold—I will give you to spare me, to let 
me escape !”” 

“« Where did you hide the soap on the day when you confess you tried 
to poison Henry Rogers ?” 

**In the recess you spoke of. But think! Two thousand pounds in 
gold—all in gold” —— 

As he spoke, I suddenly grasped the villains hands, pressed them 
them together, and in another instant the snapping of a handcuff pro- 
nounced my answer. A yell of anguish burst from the miserable man, 
so loud and piercing, that the constables outside hurried to the outer- 
door, and knocked hastily for admittance. They were let in by the 
servant woman ; and in half an hour afterwards the three prisoners— 
Jackson, his wife, and Jane Riddet—were safe in Farnham prison. 

A few sentences will conclude this narrative. Mary Rogers was 
brought up on the following day, and, on my evidence, discharged — 
Her husband, I have heard, has since proved a better and a wiser man. 
Jackson was convicted at the Guildford assize of guiltily receiving the 
Hursley plate, and sentenced to transportation for life. This being so, 
the graver charge of attempting to poison was not pressed. There was no 
moral doubt of his guilt; but the legal proof of it rested solely on his 
own hurried confession, which counsel would no doubt have contended 
— not to be received. His wife and the servant were leniently dealt 
with. 

Sarah Purday was convicted, and sentenced to transportation. I did 
not forget my promise; and a statement of the previously narrated cir- 
cumstances having been drawn up and forwarded to the Queen and 
the Home Secretary, a pardon, after some delay, was issued. There 
were painful circumstances in her history which, after strict inquiry, 
told favourably for her. Several benevolent persons interested them- 
selves in her behalf, and she was sent out to Canada, where she had 
some relatives, and has, I believe, prospered there. 

This affair caused considerable hubbub at the time, and much admi- 
ration was expressed by the country people at the boldness and dex- 
terity of the London ‘runner ;” whereas, in fact, the successful result 
was entirely attributable to the opportune revelations of Sarah Pur- 
ay. 


I was silent; and 





ENGLISH SONGS. 


When Bishop Percy published his ‘* Reliques,” in 1765, he found it 
necessary to make an apology for introducing them to a ‘ polite age.” 
The century was too artificial, too ‘‘elegant,” to be expected to like 
anything so natural. We now recognise these barbarous remains to be 
full of the finest and most genuine poetry. ‘‘Sweet William and Fair 
Margaret,” as preserved in its old form by the graceful-minded Bishop, 
is an infinitely finer production than the ‘ Margarvi’s Ghost” founded 
on it by Mallet which the Bishop so highly eulogises. All this is part 
of what we may cali the Second Revival, which began in the early 
days of Scott; which has resulted in the increased love for Shakspeare 
and Spenser ;:which has reprinted Herrick ; and the essence of which 
lies in this, hat it brought back heart into our literature. I often 
compare this movement of Europe to the return of the Prodigal Son. 
Europe sickened over its dry husks, and came back to its parent Na- 
ture. Let us glance here at the tracks of the wanderings of our na- 
tive English mind, since the point where the tracks become clearly 
traceable. 

Our old minstrels were undoubtedly a privileged class. They sang 
at the banquets of the barons, and were indeed the poets of their 
age ; plucking forth and illustrating the beauty that lay in the acts of 
their generation. What the old barons did in their fighting, havoc- 
making lives—conceiving it their due occupation—these minstrels en- 
dowed with grace and attraction. It was pleasant, of course, for a 
Percy, or a Douglas, to hear the hunting and slaughtering adventures 
of his grandfather, recounted with the magic of music, made look so 
bright by the light of poetic fire. The minstrel, with his gifts, was 
undoubtedly a welcome visitor; and, indeed, the great barons had min- | 
strels of their own in habitual attendance on them. We cannot com- 
plain that our ancestors were Without musical taste. They had “sere- | 
naées,” for example, in the days when our climate was worse than it is | 
now. I have no doubt they were, what we should call ‘ coarse,” | 
rough, from the very vigour of life they felt Yet, they had their re- | 
finements; they were extremely fond of perfumes, not delicate, ethe- 
rial essences, but thick compounds, touching up the sense with a ven- | 
geance. Undoubtedly, they liked splendour and ornament—witness 


only their armorial ensigus—and generally must have loved the ex: | 
pression of beauty by their minstrels, who revealed the highest beauty , 





er how 
» at Hastings 
8 at Acre ; how 


to them, by the chant and the harp. We need onl 

Taillefer came singing up in front of the Norman hy —y 
how Blondel sang to the young knights under the wall 
the condition of the minstrels improved after the times of Rich 
the First. They remained a distinct body for many ages after re 
Norman conquest. They were, in fact, the literary exponents of life 
as the chroniclers were the preservers of tradition; they did fo th, : 
nationality of their countrymen, what the Church did for their ie ae 
belief. The Church had its singers of the deeds of saints whilst the 
minstrels sang the wars, adventures, and loves. We sing of ima he 
pirates, imaginary loves, of sentiments notoricusly contr poly 


a 
eral feeling of society, about every conceivable subject. Thegue gen 
was a winged fact ; a kind of inspired history. I confess, for this rene 


son, to @ liking for the ballad of “* Sweet William and Fair Mar 
those “ noble lovers,” as the old titles call them. 
ter, tenderness, prettiness—of truth, in short. 
village air breathes about it. 
and William speaks : 
“I see no harm by you, Margaret, 
And you see none by me; 
Before to-morrow at eight o’clock 
A rich wedding you shall see.”’ 


Of course, the artful villain “‘ palters” in a “double sense :” but 
neither Margaret nor the “‘ intelligent reader” (the fact is, that entit 
was not extant then) are supposed to see through it. You are to « het 
your oes: ane the children say, ‘and wait what fortunesends you.” 
Accordingly, in the very next stanza— , 

“ Fair Margaret sate in her bower window, 
Combing her yellow hair ; 
There she spied sweet William and his bride, 
As they were a-riding near.”’ 

It never seemed to enter Margaret’s head that anything but death 
omy ; accordingly it comes, and her spirit glides up to William’s 

eet :— 


: aret ;” 
It is full of charac- 
The simple English 
The two lovers are sitting together. 


“ Are you awake, sweet William, she said, 
Or, sweet William, are you asleep ? 
God give you joy uf your gay bride-bed, 
And me of my winding sheet!” 

William tells his bride of his bad dream; and in one momentar y 
glimpse of that bride, we discern her to be a common-place and, proba- 
bly, a disagreeable woman. I undertake to declare that Master Wj). 
liam married her for money. He goes off to his Margaret’s house, andj. 
finding her dead, and that 

“She has lost her cherry red,”’ 


he himself dies of sorrow. Margaret was buried in the lower chance, 
and William in the higher. A rose sprung from her breast, and a briar 
from his; and ultimately they joined, above the church spire, in a true 
love knot, 

“ Which made the people admire.” 


Bishop Percy gives, in his “ Reliques,” @ final stanza, narrating 
how the clerk cut it down, which, as it isin rather a mocking tone, 
I incline to hold spurious—added by somebody personally hostile to 
clerks, and intended to bring the whole fraternity into ridicule. 

The greater part of the genuine old songs which the people loved 
must have perished, as the Saturnian verses of Italy in old times did. 
By Queen Elizabeth’s time, the minstrels had become “ rogues and 
vagabonds,” and were so declared in an Act of Parliament. The 
whole relations of the old life were altered. Poor laws were coming 
on; and the then “minstrels,” we may suppose—if they went on 
churming over old stories, expressing a class of feelings which belong- 
ed neither to them nor their contemporaries—had become what we call 
** bores;” having lost all the heart and breath properly becoming 
their occupation, and being idle wasters of their own and the public 
time. Many 4 once noble order has degenerated into a gang of ** rogues 
and vagabonds!”’ The feudal minstrel became extinct. Ancient liter- 
ature, besides foreign contemporary literature, were flowing into 
England from the urns of the past, and from the courts and cities of 
the South. Warton remarks that ‘‘the revival of classical learning 
gave a temporary check to vernacular composition.” Henceforth. poe- 
try became part of literature, and literature is only itself a part of life. 
It would be a curious inquiry, how far the character of those orders of 
pe. nay ma to whom books were unknown objects for generations after- 
wards, was affected Ly the cessation of minstrelsy, and the confinement 
of poetic expressions to books. Even in our day, the people are only 


shvainingpertionlarly in rural districts—to afy mental food equal 


to the old ballads and songs of their forefathers. 

One of the first effects of the classical studies must have been an in- 
creased attention to prose; and they had very soon a palpable effect on 
our language. The influence of ancient literature is manifested by al! 
English song-writers after this. But let us not forget, while speaking 
of this period, our earliest good drinking song—one of the most na- 
tional of all our songs—which first appeared in 1551. It celebrates 
the praise of ale, and was written by a bishop, John Still, Bishop of 
Bath and Wells. There is some honesty in an Englishman’s writing in 
praise of ale. How can the public at large sympathise with the mere 
praise of wine? I quote one stanza from the Right Reverend Prelate’s 
production :—} 

“T love no roast but a nut-brown toast, 

And a crab laid in the fire ; 

A little bread shall do me stead, 
Much bread I don’t desire. 

No frost, no snow, no wind, I trow, 
Can hurt me if I wold, 

I am so wrapt and tho oughly lapt 
Of jolly good ale and old. 

Back and side go bare, go bare, 
Both footand hand go cold; 

But, belly, God send thee good ale enough, 
Whether it be new or old.” 


It would be superfluous to quote any of Shakspeare’s songs ; snatches 
of divine melody that rise here and there from his plays, like larks 
starting singing from a beautiful landscape. One is glad to know that 
he has quoted from the old songs of the country occasionally ; fragments 
which roll down to us om the surface of his great river of fame from 
the heart of the old times. Desdemona’s melancholy chant of “ The 
Willow,” and Iago’s roistering verses were both derived from old na- 
tional ditties. , 

The song-writers who mede their appearance about the time of the 
extinction of the minstrels, and whose lucubrations were athered 
into ‘“‘ Garlands,” and into various collections with fanciful names, 
have a more conventional tone than the old singers. The school of 
classical-pastoral now makes its / earance—a school whose lucubra- 
tions haunt us down to the days o Bbemstone, and beyond them. Cory- 
don, Phyllis, and Amynta were imported into our landscapes, and stood 
shivering in them like so many foreign slaves exposed tor sale. Every 
lover was a“ shepherd ;” but in our cold climate, these Arcadian trans- 
plantations will not grow. We must look for our best songs in the 

er~ >’ original writers aiter this. The productions of what Dr. 
Jo’ ason called the “‘ Metaphysical Poets,” read more natural, and look 
more honest, than the theatrical amorousness of the sham-pastoral 
writers. ; 

The founder of that school of Metaphysical Poets, so well known to 
us from Jobnson’s “ Life of Cowley,” was Donne, born the year before 
Ben Jonson. Donne, whose biography by Izaak Walton is one of the 
most delightful books we have, was 9 pious, learned man, of great wit 
and intellectual subtlety. This is the peculiarity of the man, and was 
of the school. They were good loving men, like their neighbours. Old 
Donne made a thorough love- match; but when he celebrated the passion 
of love in song, he and his disciples did so in their caps and gowns, and 
robes. When the heart of a ‘‘ Metaphysical Poet” was taken by storm, 
the intellect—like Archimedes, when Syracuse was taken—remained 
employed in the subtlest exercise in the very heat of the capture. — 
Fancy a lady being addressed thus. We quote from Donne. He is 
speaking of the souls of himself and his lady-love. 

“If they be two, they are two so, 


As stiff twin-compasses, are two, 
My soul the fixed foot makes no show 





To move, but doth ift’ other do. 


And though it in the centre sit, 
Yet when the other far doth roam, 
It leans and hearkens after it, 
And grows erect as that comes home, 


“ Such wilt thou be to me, who must 
Like t’ other foot obliquely run; 

Thy firmness makes my circle just, 
And makes me end where I begun.” 


In another poem he tells us that his affection had grown “ corp ulent, 
and he was obliged to limitit to “‘ asigh a-day!” 
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Donne was much admired, and by nobody more than by Ben Jonson. 
of Ben’s own songs, the famous one, beginning 
« Drink to me only with thine eyes.” 


is too well known to need repetition. The first great name of Donne’s 
gchool was Crashaw—the pious wit who wrote of the holiest subjects 
in epigrams. But here are two very sweet little stanzas of song by 
_ “ Well does the May, that lies 

Smilingly in thy cheeks, confess 
The April in thine eyes; 

Mutual sweetness they express 
No April e’er lent softer showers, 
Nor ee returned fairer flowers. 
* * 


“ We go not to seek 
The darlings of Aurora's bed, 
The rose’s modest cheek, 
Nor the violet’s humble head ; 
No such thing; we go to meet 
A worthier object, our Lord’s feet.” 


Tennyson has, by a coincidence, 
“ April in her tender eyes,” 


in bis “In Memoriam.” Crashaw was agentle, saintly spirit. He 
abandoned the Protestant for the Catholic Church, without losing the 
veneration of his friends, and died at Loretto. Cowley wrote a beauti- 
ful poem on his death, and was, indeed, himself one 0 the same school. 
Your Donnes and Crashaws, however, are too weighty writers to 
swim. They loaded their works with learning, wit, fancy, combrously. 
Their great reputations have gone down as the ‘‘ Royal George” did, 
and ay a few adventurers dive occasionally to bring something up 
from the wreck. We must look at more genial men ; at errick, Waller, 
Suckling; the song-writers of the Civ:1 War days. These were more 
men of the world; men of ‘wit and pleasure.” Most of the song- 
writers in that century were Cavaliers; viva cious gentlemen, who, 
when the King’s cause grew desperate, fell with redoubled energy on 
the bottle. Alexander Brome proceeded, instanter, to call on that old 
friend for inspiration and consolation, whenever the Royal party suf- 
fered a reverse. 

Waller ranks, by general consent, among the earliest improvers of 
the music of our versificetion, that there is one song of his so charm- 
ing that it appears in almost every collection of merit, from Campbell’s 
« Beauties” downwards. 

“ Go, lovely Rose ! 

Tell her that wastes her time and me, 
That now she knows, 

When I resemble Her 10 thee, 

How sweet and fair she seems to be. 


“Tell her that’s young, 
And shuns to have her graces spied, 
That hadst thou sprung, 
In deserts where no men abide, 
Thou must have un-commended died. 


“Small is the worth 

Of beauty from the light retired ; 
Bid her come forth, 

Suffer herself to be desired, 

And not blush so to be admired. 


“ Then, die! that she, 
The common fate of all things rare, 
May read in thee— 
How small a part of time they share, 
That are so wond'rous sweet and fair-”’ 


Herrick has signalised himself by the finest “ Anacreontic” in our 
language. I mean the one beginning, 
“ Gather ye rosebuds while ye may 
Oid Time is still a-fiying, 
And the same flower that blooms to day, 
To-morrow will be dying.” 
Here is a pretty love conceit. 
**TO ELECTRA. 
“T dare not ask a kiss, 
I dare not beg a smile, 
Lest having that or this, 
I might grow proud the while. 


"No, no! the utmost share 
Of my desire shal! be, 
Only to kiss that air 
That lately kissed thee!” 

The most remarkable instances cf the wonderful adroitness of his 
fancy are found in his little poem on Fairies. His fancy was redun- 
dant; he speaks of a “ coy girl,” who he says 

“Strings my tears as pearl.” 


Herrick’s ‘‘ Hesperides” came out in 1648. There is a freshness 
about his strains which carries one back to the Shakspearean days. In 
his views of scenery, in his dalliance with flowers and love thoughts, 
his truthful poetry alternates between the dashing wit of ‘‘ Mermaid” 
talk and the bright freshness of the country. 

I scarcely know whether the following lines can be said to constitute 
“a song.” lL extract them from that part of the ‘‘ Hesperides” which 
is devoted to religious subjects. The original edition of 1648, with its 
quaint type and spelling, and its dedication to Prince Charles (Her- 
rick was a Royalist), is before me. 


‘* THE ROSE. 
“Before Man’s fall, the Rose was born 
- Ambrose aga) without the thorn ; 
ut for man’s fault, then was the thorn 
Without the fragrant rose-bud born ; 
But ne’er the rose without the thorn.”’ 

I pass by the songs, which we all know, of the great intellect of the 
century ; the song which calls ‘‘ Echo” from the haunts of the ‘* love- 
lorn nightingale,” &c. ; the song which summons “ Sabrina fair” from 
the ‘‘ glassy, cool, translucent wave,” wherein she shall be seen for 
ever. No one needs now to be told of them. 

Dryden has not left us a good song in all his family of volumes. His 
songs are of the Sham-Pastoral School. Here is a very characteristic 
one by Sir John Suckling, the convivial, sincere, and stanch royalist, 
who raised a oe of horse for the King at his own expense. It repre- 
sents very well the tone of his school—easy, flippant—not ungentle- 
manly, but not very exalted. 


“Why so pale and wan, fond lover ? 

Prythee, why so pale? 

Will, when looking well can’t move her, 
Looking ifl prevail ? 
Prythee, why so pale ? 

atc dull and mute, young sinner ? 

tythee, why so mute ? 

Will, when speaking well can’t win her, 
Saying nothing do’t? 
Prythee, why so mute ? 

Quit, quit, for shame! this will not move, 
This cannot take her; 

If, of herself, she will not love, 
Nothing can make her ; 
The devil take her!’ 

While Suckling and Dryden wrote, translations from the classics had 
been going on. Most gentlemen of literary tastes tried their hands at 
turning out versions of Anacreon, Horace, or Catullus. ‘“ Cclia” and 

Chloris” are the prevailing names of the period. And there is always 
visible the tendency to make wit take the place of heart, which corrupts 
all writing, and that of songs particularly. 

This tendency advanced. ‘In Congreve, the song became a mere 
epigram. Parnell hammered away at ‘Ccelia” and “ Anacreontics.” 

he songs of Anne’s time were not inspired melodies, like the old Shak- 
agg ones ; nor deep fantastic love-rhymes, like Donne’s and Cow- 
on, 8; nor gay Pagan flights of Epicureanism, like the songs of the 

avalier days. They were wretched pieces of rhymed artificial senti- 
ment. i Gay 8 are witty enough, and his «“ Black-eyed Susan” has 
nature in it, as Gay himself had; but is an exception to his fellows. I 
doubt if that time produced a good soug; except the above, and our 


Italian Opera; of whose great musical authorities it becomes me to 
speak respectfully ; but they did not inspire national song. 
When we come to the days of Scott, and Byron, and Shelley, not for- 
getting, en passant, the “ Toll for the Brave” of Cowper, too long for 
— here, we find no dearth of good songs. Scott's heaithy chants; 
yron’s passionate or plaintive ones; the exquisite melody of such a 

song as Shelley's « Lines to an Indian Air ;’—these, ‘‘ with the genuine 
lark-notes of a Burns” (as Carlyle calls them), remind us, once more, 
that we are English. : e 
Moore’s great fame makes me not omit his charming ‘‘ Irish Melo- 
dies.” Ag musicians set words to music, he sets music to words. 
James Smith tells a friend, in a letter preserved in his Memoirs, that 
Moore declared that ‘‘ his forte was music ; that he was mo poet apart 
from that sensation.’ Doubtless, the chief charm of his songs 1s their 
association with the music to which they were written. Separate them 
from that, they are merely pager ages pi Yet there are En- 
glish songs, which are their own music, and which, do what you will, 
you cannot separate from melody. Pound their body (as old Anaxar- 
chus t! »\ilosopher told the tyrant,) you cannot pound their soul. 
Dibdin, the naval song writer, gave us a body of songs, entirely na- 
tional. It is true that the clever, witty, good Earl of Dorset (Dryden's 
friend and patron), who served in the Dutch war in Charles’s days, as 
several young gentlemen then did—has left us his— 
“ To all you ladies now un land 

We men at sea indite,” 
which the courtesy of England admits into all collections of sea-songs. 
But this playful ditty was intended for the “ladies now on land,” and 
for all sorts of idle brave lounging fellows about Pall Mall. It is not 
a sea-song: not racy, salt, and hard, reeking of the ocean like a lump 
of sea-weed, as Dibdin’s songs are. Dibdin gives you a son cturing 
the man-of-war life—a homely, manly strain ; which sets all the trust- 
ing, sturdy courage, the jolly companionship, and love of grog of the 
old school sailors to a rough music; as if you had set their grog cans 
and their rude ower-6eek furniture a-jingling ! His are such son 
as those rough storm-beaten tars sung in the night watches ; lyin, hud- 
dled up in their jackets in ‘the waist,” on clear moonlight nights, 
when the ship was jogging quietly along, and there was no sail in sight. 
They intensify the nautical life; they make all sorts of teaching sub- 
servient to it; for says Dibdin :— 
‘“*D’ye mind me, a sailor should be every inch 

All as one as a piece of the ship, ; 

And with her brave the world, not offering to flinch, 
From the tthe ancher ’s a trip.” 


This was the perpetual upshot of all Dibdin had to say. Jack had 
a complete creed and code of morals set to music. Dibdin's songs af- 
ford, asfar as I know, the solitary case of a man creating aliterature ; 
they were to Jack a whole literature—and about as much literature as 
Jack cared to have. Dibdin gave comedy, song, ethics and tragedy to 
him all in one. His ‘ Helicon,” like the ship’s “‘ coppers,” held beef, 
vegetables, and pudding, in itself. 

From the fo’castle to the drawing-room is a wide step; but we are 
compelled to take it. There was atime when sea-songs were the “‘rage ;” 
they were fashionable: but within later years, a kind of drewing- 
room sentimental school made its appearance, and being well backed 





the world’s ear ” with great success. We “‘ never mentioned her,” for 
man grew sick. To this class belongs many a song still sung occasion- 


produced as no 
gle Song” from Tennyson’s ‘“ Princess :”— 


‘* The splendour falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story ; 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And he wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow ! bugle, blow! set the wild echoes flying— 
Blow, bugle ! answer, echoes! dying, dying, dying ! 


“* Oh hark ! ob hear! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, farther going ! 
On sweet and far, from cliffand scar, 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing! 
Blow! let us hear the purple glens replying— 
Blow, bugle! answer, echoes ! dying, dying, dying! 


“ Oh love, they die in your rich sky ! 
They faint on hill, on field, on river ; 
Our echoes rv}! from soul to soul, 
And grow for ever and for ever! 
Blow, bugle, blow ! set the wild echoes flying, 
And answer, echoes, answer ! dying, dying, dying!”’ 


to hear them. 


mind, and attract chiefly by the jingle to which they are set. 





THE CURSE OF GOLD. 
A DREAM. 


his hair was streaked with grey, thoug 


his heart. You will find in them an answer. 


many years, and his dream ran thus: 





homely, familiar friend, by Carey, “Sally in our Alley,” which i- 
od vagal Pron the tong, despite ng melsas of Caltios, 

its final degradation in Shenstone ; i 
the least Bhenatonten thing he did. She ee ae 
easy rhymes of feeble sentiment and fe 
‘Fulvia” and « Daphne.” From the Revolution 
greater part of the century, our most popular Writers were didactic 
writers; men who stand on the opposite pole to Singers. Our music, 
too, was atalowebb. Our taste in that matter was overridden by the 


by composers, who rather love mediocrity, beat away on ‘ the drum of 


example, for many a long night, till pianos groaned, and the heart of 


These echoes will ‘‘ roll from soul to soul” long after we have ceased 


We have seen how the characters of songs have varied in different 
ages with us. Nobody can doubt that we have numbers of beautiful : . 
mal But the complaint at present is, that composers and song- writers ew te protect it from dirt, and here and there a fly catcher, suspen- 
have no harmony in their work. The songs circulated among the peo- : : eter : 
ple are inferior to the tone of the country’s thought and the English stant motion. ‘It is a lodging-house, ready furnished, and the young 


_How brightly the sun shines in through the windows of the room, 
gilding ull around with its own radiance, and giving life and light to the beggared of t 
very statues! Itshines even on his head, but fails in warming his bosom ; | which he has been passing the night) rushes into the street. It wants 
it annoys him, uncongenial as it is with his sad thoughts, and he rises | but ome stroke to complete the wreck of heart as well as of fortune, and 


and pulls down the blind, and then restJessly wanders forth into the | stroke is not long incoming. Miserable, he ret d to his lodgi 
open air. The day is close, for summer is still at its height, and Mor- Ay ~ "4 ion. He thought of Edith.“ Govein 


dant Lindsay seeks the shade ofa group of trees and lies down, and| a cot 
presently he sleeps, and the sun (as it declines) throws its shadows on | the thing is ridiculous. Without money there cannot be Happiness for 
nearer objects ; and now it rests on him, and as it Lovers there, takes | her or for me.” A few months had sadly changed him, whet 

the form of that companion of his childhood, who for long, with a per- | it only in her society. But now the Goddess of his fancy stands before 
tinacity he could not account for, seemed ever avoiding his path, and 
flying from him when most anxiously pursued ; and he sees again those | ceiving their brightness from its lustre, and in his heart anew feeling 
scenes of his past life before him dimly pictured through the vista of | asserts superiority, and he wishes to be rich. With money to meet 


He is a child at play, young and innocent, as yet untainted by world- 
ly ambition, and standing by him isa beautiful figure, with long golden | towards her, he had at last broken off his engagement with Edith—how 
hair, very bright, and shining like spun glass or the rays of the summer | for some years, day and night had seen him toiling at his profession, 
sun. Her eyes seem horn for laughter, so clear, so mirtifful, so fullof| ever with the same object in view, and how at last he had, married a 
joy, and her spotless robe flows around her, making everything it comes | woman in every way what he desired: rich in gold and lands and world- 
in contact with graceful as itself; and she has wings, for Happiness is ly possessions, but poor in heart compared with Edith. 

; fickle and flies away, as soon as man proves false to himself and unwor- 


and the light, and soon it is too far off to renew the chase. Tears, like 
dewdrops, fill the child’s eyes, and he looks around in vain for his com- 
ap of the day. The graes is not so green without her; even the 

ird’s song is discordant, and, tired, he sadly wends his way towards 
home. “Oh, dear mamma!” he exclaims, brightening up, as he sees 
bis mother coming towards him, and running to her finds a ready sym- 
pathy in his disappointment as she clasps her boy to her bosom and 
dries his little tearful face, closely preeaing him to a heart whose best 
hopes are centred in his mage Happiness is in her arms, and he 
feels her warm breath upon his cheek as she kisses and fondles him; 
and anon he is as cheerful as he was, for his playmate of the day, now 
returned with his own gocd- humour, accompanies him for all the 
hours he will encourage her to remain; sometimes hiding within the 
purple flower of the scented violet, or rw, from beneath the yellow 
cups of the cowslip, ag the breeze sends her laden with perfume back 
to him again. And im such childish play and innocent enjoyment 
time rolls on, until the child has reached hia ninth year, and becomes 
the subject and lawful slave of all the rulesin Murray's Grammar, and 
those who instil them into the youthful mind. And then the boy finds 
his early friend (although ready at all times to share his hours of re- 
laxation) very shy and distant; when studies are difficult or lessons 
long, keeping away until the task is accomplished ; but cricket and bat 
and ball invariab y summon her, and then she is bright and kind as of 
yore, content to forget old quarrels in present enjoyment; and as 
Mordant dreamed, he sighed in his sleep, and the shadow of Happiness 
went still further off, as if frightened by his grief. 

The picture rm, : and now more than twenty years are past since 
the time when the first saw the light, and he is sitting in the room 
of a little cottage. e glass door leading to the garden is open, and 
the flowers come clustering in at the windows. The loveliness of the 
child has flown, it is true, but in its place a fond mother gazes on the 
form of a son whose every feature is calculated to inspire love. The 
short dark curls are parted from off his sunburnt forehead, and the 
bright hazel eyes (in which merriment predominates) glance quickly 
towards the door, as ifexpecting some one. The book he has been pre- 
tending to read lies idly on his lap, and bending his head upon his 
hand, his eyes half shut in the earnestness of his reverie, he not 
hear the light footstep which presently comes s softly behind 
him. The new comer is a young and very pretty girl, with a 
Madonna-looking face, seriously thoughtful beyond her years. 
may be seventeen or eighteen, not more. Her hands have been busy 
with the flowers in the garden, and now, as she comes up behind the 
youth, she plucks the leaves from off a rose-bud, and drops them on his 
open book. A slight start, and a look upward, and then (his arms 
around her slight ) he kisses her fondly and often. And Happiness 
clings about them, and nestles closely by their side, as if jealous of 
being separated from either, and rea were happy in their young love. 
How happy! caring for nought besides, thinking of no future, but in 
each other, taking no account of time so long as they should be together, 
contented to receive the evils of life with the good, and to suffer side by 
side (if God willed it) sooner than be parted. They were engaged to be 
married. At present, neither possessed sufficient to live comfortably 
upon, and they must wait and hope ; and she did hope, and was recon- 
ciled almost to his departure, which must soon take place, for he has 
been studying for a barrister, and will leave his mother’s house to find 
a solitary home in @ bachelor’s chambers in London. Mordant saw 
himself (as he had been then) sitting with his first love in that old 
familiar place, her hand clasped in his, her fair hair falling around her, 
and veiling the face she hid upon his shouider, and even more vividly 


ally, bese epee between prettiness and drivel. And yet our age has | still, the remembrance of that appiness which has ever been attendant 
le songs as ever the world heard. Witness the “ Bu-| 9. them tnen, when the most trivial incidents of the day were turned 


inte matters of importance, coloured and embellished as they were by 
love. He saw himself in possession of the reality, which, alas! he h 
thrown away for the shadow of it, and he longed for the recovery of 
those past years which had been so unprofitably ony in a vain 
attempt at regaining it. The girl still sat by him; they did not seem 
to speak, and throughout that long summer afternoon still they sat, she 
pulling the flowers (so lately gathered) in pieces, and he Playing with 
the ringlets of her hair. And now the door opens, and hia mother 
enters, older by many years than when she last septeres to him, but 
still the same kind smile and earnest look of affection as she turns to- 
wards her son. Her hand is laid upon his arm (as he rises to meet 
her), and her soft voice utters his name, coupled with endearment. 
‘‘Mordant, dearest, Edith and myself wish to walk, if you will 
accompany us?” * Certainly,” is the reply, and the three set out, and 
the dreamer watched their fast receding forms down a shady lane, 
until a turn lost them to his sight, and the retrospective view had 
vanished, but quickly to be replaced by another. 

Again he sees the same youth, this time impatiently waking up and 
down a clos¢ dismal room. The furniture is smoke-dried an 7 4 > 
once red, now of # dark ambiguous colour. The sofa is of horsehair, 
shining (almost white in places) from constant friction. On the man- 
telpiece hangs a looking-glass, the frame wrapped round with yellow 


ed from the ceiling, annoys the inmate of the dusky room by its con- 


man, who has not left his home many months, is not yet accustomed to 
the change, and he is wearied and unhappy. He has just been writing 
to Edith, and the thought of her causes him uneasiness ; he is longing 
to be with her again. Restlessly he paces up and down the narrow 
chamber, unwilling to resume studies by the master of which he could 
alone hope to be with her again, until a knock at the hall door makes 


Mordant Lindsay threw off the long black crape scarf and hatband | him pause and sit d ; th i i care 

} acne tly en gy ng chief » pomp y he had that day worn at the re Se). ipedens tae One aie enee, Ee aaa 

uneral of his wite, as he entered one of the apartments at Langford, | it all, and felt no surprise at seeing in his dream a friend 

and moodily sought a seat. The room was spacious, and filled with since dead) enter the apartment, with the exclamation of “What, Tink 
every luxury which wealth could procure or ingenuity invent to add | day! all alone? I h t 
to its comfort or its ornament. Pictures, mirrors, silken curtains, and | knocking at your door. How are you, old fellow?” and Charles Ver- 
warm carpets ; statues in marble and bronze were scattered about in | non threw himself into a chair. 
vieh poatinion a the saloon, -_ - > os ena mourning of a | tinued he, “and a supper afterwards. You know Leclerque ?—he will 
widower, sat there—grieving truly—thinking deeply ; but not,as might | be one of the party—will ie 

nore been supposed, K the lady who had that dag born laid in the waa 4 lied tn ihe oftremitver cal Eeoicas Gan 
of his ancestors—no, he was regretting the loss of a much brighter | shudder) the same figure which had allured hi 

spirit than ever lived in her pale proud face, or in the coldness of her | lost Happiness, aw alee the youth balede | him The we Jad 
calm blue eye. Mordant Lindsay was epaenentiy a man of past fifty ; | like each other in outward appearance that he wondered not that he 
he ee ee ugh its —_ locks still curled 

thickly round his head; he bore on his face the marks of more than} had ever done her more retiri ister. And th i 

common beauty, but time had left its traces there, in the furrows on| creature ever in mind, Mordant ‘ae the yous we OF en pet i. 


to be kept waiting). ‘Mordant knew what was coming ; he remembered 


expected to find you out, I was kept so long 


**We are all going to the play,” con- 


The one addressed replied in the affirmative, and Mordant (saw with a 


too was deceived, and followed her with even more eagernesss than he 


his brow ; and even more deeply than time, care. As a young man, he| place of amusement to another—from supper and wine to dice 

had been very handsome, rich ly endowed by nature with all those gra- | gambling-table—until ruin stared him fe the face, and that sua 
ces which too often make captive only to kill; but fortune, less gener- | which had once been pure and untarnished, was fast becomi i 
ous, had oy _ ~ A. th = meg of a good a em 
more—and his early life n in an attempt, by his own| saw how flimsy and unreal thi mA 

means, to remedy the slight she had put upon him at his birth. The| gold was tinsel, om oo Ss hello sat er mace aah 
object aS —e was Ce Pays —_ for some years: he 
was wealthy, the possessor of all the fair lands stretched out before | those of a contented spirit— i oceed i 

him as far as his eye could reach, aad a rent-roll not unworthy of one | heart and untroubled ‘aipdieee. Geres that te thoald uget the 
in a higher station in life. Looked up to by the poor of Langford as} so blinded to her beauties, and so unnaiadl 

the lord of the manor, courted by his equals as a man ef some conse-| s0 it had been. Mordant sympathised with the young man as he 
quence. Was he happy ? See the lines so deeply marked on his coun- | watched him running headlon 
tenance, and listen to the sigh which seems to break from the bottom of | continued before him—he had no power to 


D defaced 
by a too close connection with vice. Mordant was wiser now, and he 


insel, and her laughter but the hollow echo of a forced meri- 
ment—unlike his own once possessed Happiness, whose treasures were 
fal of the other’s defects; but 
towards his own misery ; at the scene 
revent it—and now the 
last stake is to be played, On the throw of the dice rests the ruin of 


the small property he has inherited from his father. It is lost, and he 
e little he could call his own, and forth from the hell (in 


and alone he thought of his position. He thought of Edith. ‘* Love in 
tage, even could I by my own means regain what I have lost. Pshaw! 


efore saw 


him—her golden curls of the precious metal he covets—her eyes re- 


every want he will command her presence—not sue for it ; and Mo 
ant remembered how, in pursuance of this ambition gradually cooli 


The crowd jostle each other to get a nearer view of the bride as she 


, thy of her. She joins the child in his gambols, and hand in hand with passes (leaning on her father’s arm) from the carriage to the church 


enstone’s ‘‘ songs” are mere | him sports beside him, gathering the same flowers that he gathers, 
eble epigram; songs about | looking through his smiling eyes ag she echoes his happy laughter ; | kneel side by side at the altar. Mordant remembers hig wedding: day. 
on through the; and then, over meadow, past ditches, and through tangled bushes, in| He is not happy, notwithstanding the feeling of gratified pride he ex- 

full chase after a butterfly. In the eagerness of the sport he falls, and 

the gaudy insect (all unconscious of being the originator of so many 


door. The bridegroom is waiting for her, and now joins her, and they 


riences as he places the ring upon the fair hand of the Lay Blanche. 
0 emotion of a very deep kind tinges her cheek ; she is calm and cold 





conflicting hopes and fears) flutters onward in full enjoyment of the sun throughout the ceremony. She admires Mordant Lindsay very much; 


ae 
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as of & family, so was she; he was very handsome and young, 
eine Mo Piety. Nistanes more incongruous have been e, and 
with less apparent reason, and this needs no further explanation on 
her side. They are married now and about to leave the church. The 
oung man turns as he passes out (amidst the congratulations of his 
Friends , attracted by scarcely suppressed sobs ; but the cloaked figure 
from whom they proceed does not move, and he recognises her not. It 
is Edith, and Mordant, as he gazes on the scene before him, sees ve 
ness standing afar off, afraid to approach too near to any one of the 
party, but still keeping her eyes fixed on the psle young mourner at 
that bridal, who, bowed down with grief, sat there until the clock war- 
ned her to go, as the doors were being cl r 

The married pair (after a month spent abroad) settles down at Lang- 

ford; and the husband—was he happy now? No, not yet—but ex- 

ting to be from day to day, hoping that time would alter for the 
Petter what was want to the happiness of his home; but time flew 
on, and, regardless of his hopes, left him the same disappointed man 
that it found him—disappointed in his wife, in his expectations of chil- 
dren—feeling « void in his heart which money was inefficient to supply. 
The drama was drawing toa close ; Mordant felt that the present time 
had arrived His wife was dead, and he in possession of everythin 
which had been hers, but still an anxious unsatisfied mind preven 
all enjoyment of life; but yet one more scene, and this time Mordant 
was puzzled, for he Wid recognise either the place or the actors. 

On a bed on one side was stretched the re of @ yo woman. 
Her features were so drawn and sharpened by illness, that he could 
not recal them to his mind, although he had an idea that he ought to 
know her face. She was very pale, and the heat seemed to oppress 
her, for in a languid voice she begged the lady (who was sitting by her 
side) to open the window. She rose to do so, and then Mordant saw 

the scenery beyond was not English, for hedges of myrtle and scar- 
let geranium grew around in profusion, and the odour of orange flow- 
ers came thickly into the chamber of the dying girl. Raising herself 
with difficulty, she called to her companion, and tien she said: 

«T know I shall not now get better; I feel I am dying, ani I am 

lad of it. My life has been a living death to me for some years. 
hen I am dead I would wish to be buried in England—not here—not 
in this place, which has proved a grave to so many of my countrymen. 
Let me find my last resting-place, dearest mother, at home, in our own 
little churchyard.” 

The lady wept as she promiee’ her child to fulfil her last request, and 
Mordant saw that Happiness had flown from the bed (around which she 
had been pire for some minutes) straight up to heaven, to await 
there the spirit of the broken-hearted girl, who was breathing her last 
under the clear and sunny sky of Madeira. 

Mordant shuddered as he awoke, for he had been asleep for some 
time, and the evening was closing in as he rose from the damp grass. 
It was to a lonely hearth that he returned, and during the long night 
which followed, as he thought of his dream and of an ill-spent life, he 
resolved to revisit his early home, in the hope that amidst old scenes 
he on am: bring back the days when he was happy. Was Edith still 
alive? He knew not. He had heard she had gone abroad ; she might 
be there still. He did not confess it to himedif, but it was Edith of 
whom he thought most; and it was the hope of again seeing her which 
induced him to take a long journey to the place where he had been born. 
The bells were ringing for some merry-making as Mordant Lindsay 
left his travelling carriage, to walk up the one street of which the vil- 
lage of Bower's Gifford boasted. He must go through the churchyard 
to gain the new inn, and passing (by one of the inhabitant’s directions) 
through the turnstile, he soon found himself amidst the memorials of 
its dead. Mordant, as he pensively walked along, read the names of 
those whose virtues were recorded on their gravestones, and as he read, 
reflected. And now he stops, for itis a well-known name which attracts 
his attention, and as he parts the weeds which have grown high over 
that grave, he sees inscribed on the broken pillar which marks the 
spot, ** Edith Graham, who died at Madeira, aged 21.” And Mordant, 
as he looks, sinks down upon the grass, and sheds the first tears which 
for years have been wept by him, and in sorrow of heart, when too late, 
acknowledges that it is not money or gratified ambition which brings 
Happiness in this world, but a contented and cheerful mind; and from 
that lonely grave he leaves an altered man, and a better one. 

















AN OLD DOCTOR’S OPINION 
ON WOMAN'S DRESS. 


There is not much of nenenty in the following remarks, but the subject of them 
absolutely requires to be kept before the public eye.—Ed. Alb. 


You ask me for my opinion on the subject of practical reform in the 
of women. As I have a habit of speaking out, yon shall hear it 





roundly, and at once. I here premise that I utterly diselaim any ad- 
miration of the exaggerated and ridiculous caricatures exhibited on the 
stage and in our shop windows, under the title of “‘ Bloomer Costume ;” 
such a theatrical style of attire is not to be desired, nor would it be 
imitated by sensible women; but a modified phase of the proposed re- 
form may be very judiciously and becomingly substituted. I think 
that the sooner an alteration and improvement takes place in female 
attire, the better. I am perfectly aware that vulgar ridicule and con- 
ceited prejudice operate powerfully to prevent this being effected, but 
we have so many instances on record of beneficial discoveries and pro- 

sions being the marked objects of scorn and derision when first 
, Samoa A that a reflective mind will not be dismayed at the antagon- 
ism offered by impertinence or ignorance. I think woman’s dress, as 
at present arranged, is liable to the objections of dirt, danger, discem- 
fort, and most certainly, despite its ‘‘ Alexandrine length,” indelicacy. 
Woman has two legs as well as man, and it is essential to have them as 
closely and as separately clothed to insure from cold and undue ex- 
posure. I have seen accidents, when a woman might have escaped with- 
out serious hurt, had not her instinctive attention been given to 
replacing her deranged outer garments,—she knew she was insecurely 
covered below, and her anxiety to prevent further exposure was the 
direct cause of mutilation of body, and often loss of existence. Had 
she been accustomed to be well cased in some sound material, she would 
have been less fastidious about showing a leg fur a few minutes, and 
the prcens veesen, of limb and life greatly facilitated thereby. I have 
lately had two female patients, who fell while going up stairs, in con- 
sequence of their skirts being too long to admit the possibility of 
ascending without raising these ridiculous petticoats with one hand 
One lady, unfortunately, had her first-born in her arms; the child 
received a severe concussion of the brain, and the mother dislocated 
her wrist. 

I have been called to attend many with rheumatic affections of the 
limbs, and internal diseases of the lower organs, when, on inquiry, I 
have found the patients either entirely without close-fitting habili- 
ments, or wearing those of a flimsy and useless quality, affording no 
protection whatever against draught or damp. Now, if onw of the two 
sexes must needs go about the world in such an unguarded state of 
body, I really think we men are most competent to incur the risk 
attending it, for the higher and more nervous organization of women 
renders it doubly incumbent on them to be uniformly and carefully 
wrapped about the extremities. 

In making good my charge of ‘‘dirt” the world will admit the 
visible evidence afforded by trailing skirts every dusty or rainy day. 
I am a tolerable philosopher, and not easily disturbed by trifies, but 
when I see expensive silks and satins go about doing the work of cross- 
ing-sweepers’ brooms,—when I see several inches of rich dresses trail- 
ing through the heterogeneous offensive gatherings of city-streets,— 
when I see shoes and stockings one miss of mud,—when [ walk in a 
choking cloud of dust raised by the fair beings around me,—really my 
equanimity gets slightly irritated, and I am inclined to apply a pair of 
scissor to the “ part affected ;” and here I can say something of the 
indelicacy advanced. Women who have a natural respect for common 
cleanliness, as naturally endeavour to preserve their skirts from con- 
tamination, and freuently on a rainy day | have beheld ladies holding 
their dresses so high, that a most unseemly display was the con- 
sequence. Poor things! they were perfectly innocent of the same dis- 
play, and only exercising a womanly desire to keep “ tidy ;”” but I vow 
that I have witnessed indelicate exhibitions, from attempts to keep long 
petticoats out of the mud, that offended good taste and refined feelin 
More than any reasonable adoption touching Turkish trowsers could 

Yedone. I have seen women get out of omnibuses on black, sloppy 
y®, when one of two results was impossible to avoid,—either the 





Ty must serve as a mop to the steps, or there must be @ very un- 
certain degree of personal exposure ; in the first case, there is spolia- | 
tion of @ good dress and great annoyance to the wearer; in the latter, | 
the umavoidable -*indelicacy” is a subject of grinning delight to any | 
empty-headed « gent” who may be passing. It is my opinion that a 
woman's walking robe should be independent of drenehed flagstones 
and filthy puddles. She ought to be alle to walk without devoting her 
sole attention to the bottom of her dress. She ought to be educated 


with less of false delicacy than to entertain the notion that the sup- 

ion of locomotive power above the ankle is ** shocking,” 
and “ r.” Heaven forbid that I should, in the most remote 
matter, wish to neutralize the exquisite and charming constituents of 
woman’s real modesty. I have seen too much of the holy worth and 
moral strength attached to woman’s conduct, to be able to do otherwise 
than worship and respect the innate principles which prompt such 
cxemplification. Iam no raving enthusiast seeking to place man and 
woman in false positions, bet [ am mentally convinced that woman 
might be invested with a freer and safer style of attire, without being 
disqualified for any of her important relations, either as mother, wife, 
daughter, sister, or citizen. 

Now for the “ discomfort ;” perhaps this would be best understood 
by adopting the practical advice of an American lady to a young gen- 
tleman who considered his brains and whiskers competent to rule the 
Solar system, ‘‘ Just try long petticoats yourself in muddy weather, 
and see how you like them.” We have little doubt that an hour's ex- 

rience in the dabbling, dirty, trailing garments would lessen the won- 
#8 that sensible women should seek some style more pleasant for ‘‘get- 
ting about” in. Fancy the bliss of walking with draggling, heavy, 
p=. Darya petticoats flapping against the ankles at ever step! Con- 
sider how pleasant it is to have the feet thoroughly dredged with dry 
foul dust on a hot dog-day! Imagine the freedom of running up stairs 
to the third floor with a candlestick in one hand and some domestic lug 
gage in the other ! there is a constriction of limb and action that makes 
the journey more difficult than a round or two on the treadmill; and 
then in the mazy dance, what total impossibility of activity or healthy 
freedom do long petticoats cause, when every partner is likely to step 
on the hem and produce unlimited rents; what yards of damaged gossa- 
mer, and what myriads of ‘‘ undone gathers ” I have observed and pi- 
tied! indeed, I am acquainted with a family of three young ladies who 
regularly take needle and thread to evening parties, for the express pur. 

of ‘‘sewing each other up.” Just cast your eye round a room 

uring the last *‘ galop,” and the chances are that you will behold suf- 

ficient tattered and pinned-up flounces to suggest the notion of a gen- 
teel game at romps in Rag Fair. 

I also believe that long petticoats afford a disgraceful concealment to 
the feet of slovenly, lazy women, and did we dare to inspect the state 
in which many keep their “‘ propelling members,” we should find trod- 
den -dowa, slipshod, ragged shoes, and unmended, dirty hose toa disrep- 
utable extent ; and this condition of the feet, and a yawning, half un- 
done row of ** hooks aud eyes” down the back, are points of personal 
neglect which always mark a slatternly and not too really delicate wo- 
man. Men in daily life are invariably neater and better equipped 
about the feet than women ; but if women’s garments were short enough 
to be entirely out of the mud and dust, and yet of a perfectly modest 
length, ladies would soon be as particular about their shoes and boots 
as they are now about their collars and cuffs. 

During my visits to the Great Exhibition, I had multifold opportuni- 
ties of witnessing the absurd extent to which the “ fashion” of “ long 
petticoats’’ has been carried. I accidentally trod on the frail muslin 
of a young lady, and the consequence was a rent some half-yard in 
poet I apologized, but the girl with frank sense replied, ‘* Don’t 
name it, sir; ladies wear their dresses so long, that it is impossible to 
avoid treading on them.” A little further on, I observed the skirt of a 
lady in literal rags at the bottom,—the lining had been pulled and torn 
into small fragments, and fell beneath the silk in dirty shreds, affording 
a subject for laughter and contempt to all around, until the gentleman 
with her begged her to step aside and pinit up, if possible. I hap- 
pened to be leaving one day when it rained heavily, and the distress of 
the well-dressed women was pitiable. The bottoms of their dresses 
seemed the great focus of anxiety, and no wonder. The turning of 
skirts over shoulders, the tucking-up in all manner of mysterious ar- 
rangements, and the general venting of disgust at the abomination of 
‘long petticoats,” assured me that women have a very keen and impa- 
tient sense of the inconvenience inflicted by them; and really the odd 
and not very decorous display of under-garments and limbs would have 
been well obviated by a more rational style of walking attire. And let 
us here say & word on the extravagant outlay incurred by this wilful 
destruction of material. 

I have ventured to remonstrate with my daughters sometimes, when 
they requested a sum of money for ‘‘ new dresses,” and observed that 
the dresses they were condemning seemed vei, presentable. ‘Oh, 
yes!” was the reply, ‘‘ they are very good, excepting round the bottom, 
and they are not fit to be seen there,” and sure enough they convinced 
me of the fact, by exhibiting a collection of soiled and unseemly skirts 
that offended my vision most sensibly, and a twenty-pound note left my 
eae whiie I poured somewhat fierce anathemas on “‘ long petticoats.” 

am as proud of seeing my wife and daughters well dressed aa any 
man, but I decidediy object to giving half-a guinea a yard for silk to 
sweep the streets with Thus, we see that * fong etticoats ” are alike 
objectionable either in the promenade or polka, and ought to be discard- 
ed by rational women as one of those excrescences of Fashion which so 
often disfigure what Nature made perfect and beautiful. I firmly be- 
lieve that these ridiculously long petticoats were first employed by 
some high-born child of physical misfortune, who had swollen legs or 
deformed feet transmitted with the same blood that claimed a coronet, 
and thus were primitively worn, on the same principle as the stiff, high, 
abominable stocks exhibited by men some half century since were,— 
that of hiding an offensive ugliness; but why the well turned ankles 
and neat feet of the majority of women should be shrouded in dirty 
trolloping drapery, and why the want of bealthy liberty of action and 
personal comfort should be thrust on the whole sex on such a score, oaly 
the obstinate and silly prejudice of Fashion can explain. 

And now to a frightful source of evil,—the tight, small waist, so 
much admired by those who dream not of the mortal consequences at- 
tending. A mass of suffering and disease is attributable to this com- 
pression of the viscera whichis truly deplorable. Few out of the pale 
of physiological research and evidence, have a notion of what ‘* small 
waists” originate; the fashion is as unnatural as unartistic, and a 

ainter or sculptor would turn with pity or contempt from the young 

ady whose waist can be almost spanned. How can digestion and cir- 
culation possibly go on with the ribs compressed into such a wasp like 
circumference as we are daily forced to look on ?—how can the spine 
retain its besutiful upright figure, so warped and ill-treated as it is? 
Can we believe that God did his work so badly in the fairest and most 
exquisite work of his creation, that buckram and steel are needed to 
prop up “ the house of life?” Did he mould the best of his creatures 
so carelessly, that pinching in here and swelling out there, are essen- 
tial to render the “ plastic, breathing image” fit to enter a drawing- 
room? What insolent tog) a is in the hand that seeks to improve 
the upright beauty of the human being! And does not the short- 
sighted mortal think that Nature wili not have her revenge for the in- 
ult thrust upoa her? Does the woman imagine that the arteries, veins, 
stomach, lungs, and heart, will do their proper duties under such a 
grasping vice of artificial constraint? Does she think her progeny will 
be strong and healthy, as if born of an untrammelled mother? Surely, 
there is nee’ of reform in this error most peremptorily ; for if the real 
amount of injury inflicted on the human system, by means of stays, 
were exposed to the blind victim’s eyes, @ woman would turn from “‘cor- 
sets” as from a boa constrictor, I have three girls in my family, but 
not one of them has ever been incarcerated in ‘‘ stays.” A substantial 
sort of close- fitting vest is all I ever permitted them to wear, and I am 
nappy to say, that finer forms, or better constitutions, cannot be pro- 
duced ; their spines are as straight as those of my boys, and had I a 
score of girls to bring up, I would teach them to look on steel, whale- 
bone, and buckram, as so many means of suicide. 

There is another cendition of female dress which deserves unmitiga- 
tedi censure; I mean the mysterious heap of either feathers, flannel, 
horse-hair, or wool, which gues by the generic name of “bustle.” I 
have followed ladies who sported such an extreme redundance in this 
department, that it at once appeared laughably unnatural and grossly 
indelicate. Oh, what a pity it is that woman is not able to appreciate 
the natural and exquisite beauty of her form! How it is to be regret- 
ted, not only ina physical, but in an artistic sense, that she pinches 
in here and piles up there, regardless of the power and design of the 
Creator! Why will she insist on screwing in the ribs, and thereby 
ruining one of the greatest beauties in the human form ?—a flat straight 
back. All grace is utterly negatived by the round, hunched-up shoul- 
ders which too often mark the female figure, and which are almost in- 
variably the result of undue pressure on the spinal muscles. I saw a 
young woman on horseback at Brighton, a few days since, whose waist 
was a “mere nothing,”—I looked at her with pity; for not only was 
she miserably sickly looking, but her whole figure was angular and 
ugly to a painful degree, and not a “line of beauty ” presented itself 
to the eye, despite her very taper waist. And now, taking all things 


into consideration, do you not think, my dear friend, that woman’s 
dress might be improved? Thereis not the slightest occasion for wo- 
men to be dressed like men; but I contend that flowing skirts of reason- 
able length, with trowsers, full or otherwise, to the ankle, would be in- 


| balance coach-wheels on their chins, play at catch-ball 


ee 
finitely superior in every way to the nasty, uncomfortable, dirty “lon 
petticoats,” now in vogue, most strenuously observing, at the pe g 
time, that the budy be habited loosely and freely, and [ am cony inced 
this reform would afford exhibitions of elegance far beyond any thing 


the present system can show.—E. Cook's Journal. 





THE TRUE BOHEMIANS OF PARIs. 


The present Bohemians of Paris are not the Bohemian 
Hugo, or of Borrow; nor are they the clever scamps of 
melo-dramatist. They do not number among their order 
damsels who perform necromancies with goats and gilded horns, an 
turn the heads of an ardent public, from captains of the Guards and 
archdeacons, down to bell-ringers. They no longer swallow swords, 
“ ‘ with the ra- 
pidity of fireworks, or dance hornpipes on dessert-plates. They are 
innocent of thimble-rig; and, being only dexterous enough with the 
cards to play at tare cannot predict the future, or pronounce on 
the fate of a lover by turning up the ace of hearts, and by cutting the 
queen of diamonds. They have ceased to steal fowls, change children 
(after the manner of their Egyptian brethren), or to tell fortunes: for 
their hands are seldom crossed with silver. The true modern Bohe- 
mian is not the wild, wandering, adroit, unprincipled, picturesque 
vagabond, who has been the delight of the poet, the novelist, and the 
painter for ages; because, being an artist himself, he does not see his 
own excellencies as a model for art; yet he presents many points of 
resemblance to the Bohemians who have been immortalised by Hugo 
Borrow, and at the Porte St Martin Theatre. Although neither a gips . 
nor & mountebank, he is wild and wandering ; occasionally mysterious 
often picturesque, and not seldom, I am afraid, unprincipled. He does 
not beg ; he merely borrows: he never robs; but his skill in creating 
debts, and his powers of ‘‘ owing,” are transcendant. The shopkeeper 
shuns him; but the lounger loves him. He is the terror of the counter 
but the delight of the cafe , 

In & word, the Parisian Bohemians of to-day are a tribe of unfortunate 
artists of all kinds—poets, painters, musicians, and dramatists—who 
haunt obscure cafés in all parts of Paris, but more especially in the 
Quartier Latin. They have been unsuccessful in their professions, and 
— deservedly so—aspiration being too often the substitute for 
inspiration, and inspiration not unfrequently wasted or misused. They 
are, in some respects, what our “ (Irub Street” authors were in the 
last century 

The café where the Bohemians most do congregate is a quiet, pleasant 

lace enough, when these distinguished persons are not present to make 
it noisy and disagreeable. It is digtinguished from fashionable cafés 
by the scarcity of chance-comers, and the various signs, not difficult to 
observe, of its being mainly supported by regular frequenters. Call in 
on any evening, and you always see the same hats on the same peg:, 
and the same pipes—which have hung all the morning in little nun. 
bered niches against the wall—in the mouths of their respective owners, 
who take great pride in smoking them until they have become as black 
as negroes, and nearly as valuable to dealers and connoisseurs. The 
owners of these hats and pipes are, for the most part, Bohemians. They 
congregate in an inner room by themselves—removed as far as possible 
from the shopkeeper, with his moderate opinions and white cravat ; for 
they hold him in supreme contempt. They form what, in time-honoured 
phrase, is known as a “‘ motley group”—wso diversified are their toilettes, 
so strange and unconventional are their beards and their bearing. 
Some of them are playing at billiards in the middle of the room ; others 
are consoling themselves with cards in the corners. All are talking, 
and with a volubility of wngue known only to Frenchmen and Mr. 
Charles Mathews. But their conversation has no reference to the games 
in which they are engaged; these they seem to conduct mechanically. 
Listen to them, and you will gain, perhaps, some useful ideas on the 
subject of Grecian art, mixed up with comments on the Charivari’s last 
caricature of M. Thiers; the merits of the early Christian painters, as 
compared with a friend who has just made his debut as a posturer ; 
how far the eminent young Bohemian Jules—who has just been caught 
revoking at piquet—falls short of Raffaelle; and how the same Jules 
owes a duty to himself and the public, to give his genius fair play, and 
to surpass that master. The literary discussions—which range with 
great impartiality between the heights of transcendentalism in poetry 
and philosophy, and the depths of some feeble bon mot in a feeble 
satirical journal—are conducted in much the same manner. That 
thoughtful-looking young man, with the blonde moustache, is the 
author of a tragedy, in five acts, in verse—and unhappily still in man- 
uscript-—which accounts for the gloomy state of affairs at the Odeon 
where it was refused. Adolphe appeared for the first rime in print only 
yesterday, and now stands responsible for an ‘‘ Epitaphe anticipée” 
upon a popular journalist in the ‘‘ Tintamarre.” He is occupied in 
playing at billiards, and holding forth upon the respective merits of the 
classical and romantic schools, with regard to which he does not seem 
to have any very settled opiniors; it is probable that his tragedy be- 
longs to some new school of his own discovery. He covers his cue 
with chalk while covering a classicist with confusion ; makes a cannon 
—and leaves a Romanticist no head to stand upon. In the same man- 
ner, will embryo Handels and Mozarts hold forth upon the great 
masters of their particular art; but you may observe that nobody 
gives specimens of his own compositions, literary or musical: itis a 
strict rule in the order, that its members are neither to be read to 
nor sung to; such assaults being directed only against the common 
enemy, society in general; except at certain solemn séances of the 
Bohemians themselves, when every man has an allotted period of the 
evening for the gratification of his own idiosyncracy. 

As for politics, you will scarcely hear them touched upon among tho 
Bohemians—certainly never unless suggested by a subject of art. 
‘* Art before all,” is their creed; morality and the virtues they hold 
in high estimation—as elements without which poetry could not exist ; 
and they have the greatest reverence for what is sacred—as furnish- 
ing inspiration to the painter. They bend themselves—it is to Dante: 
they adore—it is before Ruffaelle. 

So much for the aims and aspirations of the Bohemians. For the 
rest, you may listen sometimes to no inconsiderable amount of their 
conversation, without being very much edified. Their muse is associated 
with something like mockery, and their trancendentalism has a dash of 
slang. They speak, in fact, in a style of literary metaphor, which is 
somewhat puzzling to the uninitiated. But this is a habit common to 
all thorough artists—using the word in its general sense, who live 
isolated from general society—surrounded by nothing but art and its 
associations—until one might almost believe, from outward appear- 
ances, that familiarity had produced its proverbial effect. . 

Listen to that group in the corner of the café. That young man with 
the Vandyke beard, who sits under the peg which holds the broad- 
leave felt hat, is evidently a painter. He is telling his friends the life 
and adventures of the grand historical picture on which he has now 
been engaged for sounnl years. The picture originally represented 
the “ Passage of the Red Sea,” under which title it was duly refused 
admission into the Exhibition. The artist, however, unwilling to have 
lost his time entirely, altered some of the details without changing the 
general composition, and called it the ‘‘ Fassage of the Rubicon ;” but 
Pharaoh, we are told, ill disguised under the mantle of Cesar, was 
recognised on the following year, and summarily repulsed. The third 
year came, and with it came the picture, once more @ candidate for 
exhibition. This time greater changes were made—in the Egyptian 
especially, who now appeared in the uniform of the Imperial Guard. 
This time the piece was called the ‘ Passage of the Berezina. The 
committee, however, not only saw through the artist’s design, but 
through his colours also; although he was always inclined to produce 
his effects by means of what they call an ‘ opeaee mediom.” The 
work was accordingly, again returned upon his hands. ‘* Never mind. 
however,” said the artist, in recounting this last mishap—* next year 
I shall call it the ‘ Passage des Panoramas,’”—Next to the artist is a 
personage, a little older and more careworn. He is beginning to com- 
promise, to some extent, with his ambition, and condescend to task- 
work. He has recently prodaced a vaudeville at the Varié: és—that is 
to say, he has written the dialogue, under the direction of two estab- 
lished authors, one of whom has furnished the “‘idea” of the piece, 
while the other has sketched out and arranged the scenes, and giver 
the principal ‘« points.” The names of the two established authors 
have appeared in large letters in the playbills; that of the Bohemian 
follows in small typography ; and, as may be pot. his share of the 
spoils has been proportionate. This devision of employment is almost 
universal in French dramatic writing, and the least important author, 
who figures last, in smail cap, is usually a Bohemian. Perhaps thé 
successful authors, who now reap all the honours, have passed through 
the ordeal in their time; and the subordinate will have hisday. [c 
this case, he sinks into the traditional ‘literary hack,” and will write 
anything for which he can obtain the most miserable remuneration— 
from a History of the Universe, to an epitaph or a tradesman’s putt. 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


Fellow-cutszens of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatwes : 


I congratulate you and our common constituency upon the 
favorable auspices under which you meet for ycur first ses- 
sion. Our country is at peace withall theworld. The agi- 
tation which, for a time, threatened to disturb the fraternal 
relations which make us one peorle, is fast subsici:g; and 
a year of general prosperity and health has crowned the na- 
tion with unusual blessings. None can louk back to the dan- 

ers which are passed, or forward to the bright prospect be- 

e us, without feeling a thrill of gratification, at the same 
time that he must be impressed with a grateful sense of our 
profound obligations to a beneficent Providence, whose pa- 
ternal care is so manifest in the happiness of this highly-fa- 
vored land. 

Since the close of the las: Congress, certain Cubans and 
other foreigners resident in the United States, who were 
more or less concerned in the previous invasion of Cuba, in- 
stead of being discouraged by its failure, having again abus- 
ed the hospitality of this country, by making it the scene of 
the equipment of another military expedition against that 
possession of her Catholic majesty, in which they were coun- 
tenanced, aided and joined by citizens of the United States. 
On receiving intelligence that such designs were entertained, 
I lost no time in issuing such instructions to the proper offi- 
cers of the United States as seemed to be called for by the 
occasion. By the proclamation, a copy of which is herewith 
submitted, I also warned those who might be in danger of 
being inveigled into this scheme of its unlawful character, 
and of the penalties which they would incur. For some 
time there was reasoz to hope that these measures had suf- 
ficed to prevent any such attempt This hope, however, pro- 
ved to be delusive. Very early in the morning of the third 
of August, asteamer called the Pampero departed from New 
Orleans for Cuba, having on board upwards of four hundred 
armed men, with evident intentions to make war upon the 
authorities of the island. This expedition was set on foot in 
palpable violation of the laws of the United States. Its leader 
was a Spaniard, and several of the chief officers, and some 
others engaged in it, were foreigners. The persons compos- 
i ng it, however, were mosat!y citizens of the United States. 

"Before the expedition set vut, and probably before it was 
organized, u slight insurrectionary movement, which appears 
to have been soon suppressed, had taken place in the east- 
ern quarter of Cuba. Theimportance of this movement was 
unfortunately so much exaggerated in the accounts of it pub- 
lished in this country, that these adventurers seem to have 
been led to believe that the Creole population of the island 
not only desired to throw off the authority of the mother 
country, but had resolved upon that step, ani had begun a 
well-concerted enterprise for — it. The persons en- 
gaged in the expedition were generally young and ill-inform- 
ed. The steamer in which they embarked left New Orleans 
stealthily and without a clearance. After touching at Key 
West, she proceeded to the coast of Cuba, and, on the night 
between the 11th and 12th of August, landed the persons on 
board at Playtas, within about twenty leagues of Havana. 

The main body of then proceeded to, and took possession 
of, an inland village, six leagues distant, leaving others to 
follow in charge of the baggage, as soon as the means of 
transportation could be obtained. The latter having taken 
up their line of march to connect themselves with the main 
body, and having oe nee about four leagues into the 
country, were attacked on the morning of the 13th by a body 
of Spanish troops, and a bloody conflict ensued; after which 
they retreated to the place of disembarkation, where about 
fifty of them obtained boats and re embarked therein. They 
were, however, intercepted arnong the keys near the shore 
by a Spenish steamer cruizing onthe coast, captured and 
earried to Havana, and, afier being examined before a mili- 
tary court, were sentenced to be publicly executed, and the 
sentence was carried into effect on the 16th of August. 

On receiving information of what had occurred, Commo- 
dore Foxhall A. Parker was instructed to proceed in the 
steam-frigate Saranac to Havana, and inquire into the charges 
against the persons executed, the *ircumstances under which: 
they were taken, and whatsoever referred to their trial and 
sentence. Copies of the instructions from the Department 
of State to him, and of his letters to that Department, are 
herewith submitted. 

According to the record of the examination, the prisoners 
all admi the charged against them, of being hos- 
tile invaders of the island. Atthe time of their trial and ex. 
ecution the main body of the invaders was still in the field, 
making war upon the Spanish authorities and Spanish sub- 
jects. After the lapse of some days, being overcome by the 
Spanish troops, they dispersed on the 24th of August; Lo- 
pez, their leader, was captured some days after, and execut- 
ed on the lstof September. Many of his remaining foliow- 
ers were killed, or died of hunger and fatigue, and the rest 
were made prisoners. Of these, none appear to have been 
tried orexecuted. Several of them were pardoned upon 
application of their friends and others, and the rest, about 
one hundred and sixty in number, were sent to Spain. Of 
the final disposition made of these we have no official infor- 
mation. 

Such is the melancholy result of this illegal and ill-fated 
expedition. Thus, thoughtless young men have been induced, 
by false and fraudulent representations, to violate the law 
of their country, i 7 rash and unfounded expectations 
of assisting to accomplish political revolutions in other 
States, and have lost their lives in the undertaking. Too 
severe a judgment can hardly be passed, by the indignant 
sense of the cc:imunity, upon those who, being better in- 





formed themselves, have yet led away the ardor of youth } 


and an ill-directed love of political liberty. The correspond- 
ence between this Government and that of Spain relating to 
this transaction is herewith communicated. 

Although these offenders against the laws have forfeited 
the protection of their country, yet the Government may, so 
far as is consistent with its obligations to other countries, 
and its fixed purpose to maintain and enforce the laws, en- 
tertain sympathy for their unoffending families and friends, 
as well as a feeling of compassion for themselves. Accord- 
ingly no proper effort has been spared, and none will be 
spared, to procure the release of such citizens of the United 
States, engaged in this unlawful enterprise, as are now in 
confinement in Spain ; but it is to be hoped that such inter- 

ition with t overnment of that country may not 
e considered as affording any round of expectation that 
the Goverument of the Unite ste will, hereafter, feel 
itself under any obligation of duty to intercede for the libera- 
tion or pardon of such persons as are flagrant offenders 
against the law of nations and the laws of the United States. 
These laws must be executed. If we desire to maintain 
our respectability among the nations of the earth, it behoves 
us to enforce seems | and sternly the neutrality acts pessed 
by Congress, and to follow, as far as may be, the violation of 
those acts with condign punishment. 

But what gives a peculiar criminality to this invasion of 
Cuba is, that under the lead of Spanish subjects and with 
the aid of citizens of the United States, it had its origin, with 
many, in motives of cupidity. Money was advanced by 
individuals, probably in considerable amounts, to purchase 
Cuban bonds, as they have been called, issued by Lopez, 
sold, doubiless, at a very large discount, and for the payment 
of which the oo lands and public property of Cuba, of 
whatever kind, and the fiscal resources of the people and 
government of that island, from whatever source to be de- 
rived, were pledged, as well as the good faith of the govern- 
ment expected to be established. All these means of pay- 
ment, it is evident, were only to be obtained by a process of 
bloodshed, war, and revolution. None will deny that those 
who set on foot military expeditions against foreign States by 
uieans like these, are far more culpable than the ignorant 
and the necessitous whom they induce to go forth as the 
ostensible parties in the proceeding. These originators of 
the invasion of Cuba seem to have determined, with coolness 
and system, upon an undertaking which should disgrace 
their country, violate its laws, and put to hazard the lives of 
i pag 2 ane preee men. You will consider whether 
urther legislation be necessar -ati 
of such offences in future. inc. situated anaes 

No individuals have a right to hazard the peace of the 
country or to violate its laws upon vague notions of altering 
or reforming governments in other States. This principle is 
not only reasonable in itself, and in accordance Sta public 
law, but is engrafted into the codes of other nations as well 
as our own. But while such are the sentiments of this 
Government, it may be added that every independent nation 
must be presumed to be able to defend its ossessions 
against unauthorised individuals banded togethor to attack 
them. The Goverment of the United 


hem, States, ime 
Since its establishment, has abstained and fae seeae “yo 





of neutrality. At an early period of the Government, in the 
administration of Washington. several laws were passed for 
this purpose. The main provisions of these laws were re- 
enacted by the act of April, 1818, by which, amongst other 
things, it was declared that if any person shall, within the 
territory or jurisdiction of the United States, begin, or set on 
foot, or provide, or prepare the means for any military ex- 
pedition or enterprise to be carried on from thence against 
the terriory or dominion of any tureign prince or State, or 
of any colony, district, or people with whom the United 
States are at peace, every person so offending shall be 
deemed guilty of a high misdemeanor, and shall be fined, 
not exceeding three thousand dollars, and imprisoned not 
more than three years, and th’s law bas heen executed and 
enforced, to the ful! excent of the power of the Government, 
from that day to this. 

Iu proclaiming and adhering to the doctrine of neutrality 
and non-intervention, the United States have not followed the 
lead of other civilized uations; they have taken the lead 
themselves, and have been fuilowed by others. This was 
admitted by one of tie most eminent of modern British 
statesmen, who said in Parliament, while a minister of the 
crown, “that, ifhe wished for a guide in a system of neu- 
trality, he should take that laid down by America in the 
days of Washington and the secretaryship of Jefferson ;” 
and we see, in fact, that the act of Congress of 1818 was 
followed, the succeeding year, by an act of the Parliament 
of England, substantially the same in its general provisions. 
Up wo that time there had been no similar law in England, 
except certain highly penal statutes passed in the reign of 
George IL, prohibiting English subjects from enlisting in 
foreign service, the pn object of which statutes was, 
that foreign armies, raised for the purpose of restoring the 
house of Stuart to the throne, should not be strengthened by 
recruits from England herselt. 

All must sce that difficulties may arise in carrying the 
laws referred to into execution in a country now having 
three or four thousand miles of seacoast, with an infinite 
number of ports and harbors and small inlets, from some of 
which unlawful expeditions may suddenly set forth, without 
the knowledge of Government, against the possessions of 
foreign States. 
Friendly relations with all, but entangling alliances with 
none, has long been a maxim with us. Our true mission is 
not to propagate our opinions, or impose upon other coun- 
tries our form of government, by artifice or force ; but to 
teach by example, and show by our success, moderation and 
justice, the blessings of self-government, and the advantages 
of free institutions. Let every people choose for itself, and 
make and alter its political institutions to suit its own con- 
dition and convenience. But, while we avow and maintain 
this neutral policy ourselves, we are anxious to see the 
same forbearance on the part of other nations, whose forms 
of government are different from our own. ‘The deep inter- 
est which we feel in the spread of liberal principles and the 
establishment of free governments, and the sympathy with 
which we witness every struggle against oppression, forbid 
that we should be indifferent to a case in which the strong 
arm of a foreign power is invoked to stifle public sentiment 
and repress the spirit of freedom in any country. 

The governments of Great Britian and France have issued 
orders to their naval commanders on the West India station 
to prevent by force, if necessary, the ianding of adventurers 
from any nation on the Island of Cuba with hostile intent. 
The copy of a memorandum of a conversation on this sub- 
ject between the Charge d’Affaires of her Britannic Majesty 
and the Acting Secretary of State, and of a subsequent note 
ofthe former to the Department of State, are herewith sub- 
mitted, together with a copy of a note of the Acting Secre- 
tary of State to the Minister of the French republic, and of 
the reply of the latter, on the same subject. These papers 
will acquaint you with the grounds of this interposition of 
the two leading commercial powers of Europe, and with the 
apprehensions, which this Government could not fail to en- 
tertain, that such interposition, if carried into effect, might 
lead to abuses in derogation of the maritime rights of the 
United States. The maritime rights of the United States 
are founded on a firm, secure, and well-defined basis ; they 
stand upon the ground of Nationa! Independence and public 
law, and will be maintained in all their full and just extent. 

The principal which this Government has heretofore sol- 
emnly announced it still adheres to, and will maintain under 
all cireumstances and at all hazards. That principle is that 
im every regularly documented merchant vessel, the crew 
who navigate it, and those on board of it, will find their pro- 
tection im the flag which is over them. No American ship 
can be allowed to be visited or searched for the purpose of 
ascertaining the character of individuals on board, nor can 
there be allowed any watch by the vessels of any foreign na- 
tion over American vessels on the coasts of the United States 
or the seas adjaeent thereto. It will be seen by the last 
communication from the British Charge d’Affaires to the De- 
partment of State, that he is authorized to assure the Secre- 
tary of State that every care will be taken that, in executing 
the preventive measures against the expeditions, which the 
United States Government itself has denounced as not being 
entitled to the protection of any government, no interference 
shall take place with the lawful commerce of any nation. 

In addition to the correspondence on this subject, here- 
with submitted, official information has been received at the 
Department of State, of assurances by the French govern- 
ment that, in the orders given to the French naval farces, 
they were expressly instructed, in any operations they might 
engage in, to respect the flag of the United States wherev- 
er it might appear, and to commit xo act of hostility upon any 
vessel or armament under its protection. 

Ministers and consuls of foreign nations are the means 
and agents of communication between us and those nations, 
and it is of the utmost importance, that while residing in the 
country, they should feel aperfect security so long as they 
faithfully discharge their respective duties and are guilty of 
no violation of our laws. This is the admitted law of na- 
tions, and no country has a deeper interest in ,aaintaining it 
than the United States. Our commerce spreads over every 
sea and visits every clime, and our ministers and consuls 
are appointed to protect the interests of that commerce, as 
well as to guard the peace of the country and maintain the 
honor of its flag. But how can they discharge these duties 
unless they be themselves protected; and, if protected, it 
must be by the laws of the country in which they reside. 
And what is due to our own public functionaries residing in 
foreign nations is exactly the measure of what is due to the 
functionaries of other governments residing here. As in war, 
the bearers of flags of truce are sacred, or else wars would 
be interminable, so in peace, embassadors, public ministers, 
and consuls, charged with friendly national intercourse, are 
objects of especial respect and protection, each according to 
the rights belonging to his rank and station. In view of 
these important principles, it is with deep mortification and 
regret I announce to you that, during the excitement grow- 
ing out of the executions at Havana, the office of her Catho- 
lie majesty’s consul at New Orleans was assailed by a mob, 
his property destroyed, the Spanish flag found in the office 
carried off and torn in pieces, and he himself induced to flee 
for his personal safety, which he supposed to be in danger. 
On receiving intelligence of these events, I forthwith direc- 
ted the attorney of the United States residing at New Or- 
leans to inquire into the facts and the extent of the pecunia- 
ry loss sustained by the consul, with the intention of laying 
them before you, that you might make provision for such in- 
demnity to him as a just regard for the honor of the nation 
and the respect which is due to a friendly power might, in 
your judgment, seem to require. The correspondence upon 
this subject between the Secretary of State and her Catho- 
lic majesty’s minister plenipotentiary is herewith trans- 
mitted. 

The occurrence at New Orleans has led me to give my 
attention to the state of our laws in regard to foreign embas- 
sadors, ministers, and consuls. I think the legislation of the 
country is deficient in not providing sufficiently either for 
the protection or the punishment of consuls. [ therefore 
recommend the subject to the consideration of Congress. 

Your attention is again invited to the question of recip- 
rocal trade between the United States and Canada and oth- 
er British possessions near our frontier. Overtures for a 
convention upon this subject have been received from her 
Britannic Majesty’s Minister Plenipotentiary, but it seems 
to be in many respects preferable that the matter should be 
regulated by reciprocal legislation. Documents are laid be- 
fore you showing the terms which the British government is 
willing to offer, and the measures which it may adopt, if 
some arrangement upon this subject shall not be made. 

From the accompanying copy of a note from the British 
Legation at Washington, and the reply of the Department of 
State thereto, it wil appear that her Britannic Majesty's 





strain the citizens of the country, from entering into contro- 
versies between other powers, and to observe all the duties 


ee ee e. andthat an iapention, me qnenes to 
apply to’ an ropriation to defray expense 
thereof on the part of the United States. Your attention to 
this subject is accordingly invited, and a proper appropria- 
tion recommended. 

A convention for the adjustment of the claims of citizens 
of the United States against Portugal has been coneluded 
and the ratifications have been exchanged. The first in- 
stalment of the amount to be paid by Portugal fell due on 
the 30th of September last, and was paid. 

The Presid2nt of the French republic, according to the 
provisions of the convention, has been selected as arbiter in 
the case of the General Armstrong; and has signified that 


ting as the common friend of two nations, with which France , 


kind reception given tothe Sultan’s agent, Amin Bey, on 
the occasion of his recent visit to the United States. On 
the 28th of February last a despatch was addressed by the 
Secretary of State to Mr. Marsh, the American Minister at 
Constantinople, instructing him to ask of the Turkish go- 
vernment permission for the Hungarians, then impri 
within the dominions of the Sublime Porte, to remove to 
this country. On the 3d of March last both Houses of Con- 
gress passed a resolution requesting the President to author- 
ize the employment of a public vessel to convey to this 
country Louis Kossuth and his associates in captivity. 

The instruction above referred to was complied with, and 
the Turkish government having released Governor Kossu 
and his companions from prison, on the 10th of September 
last they embarked on board of the United States steam fri- 
gate ———— was selected to carry into effect the 
resolution of Congress. Governor Kossuth left the Missis- 
sippi at Gibraltar, for the purpose of making a visit to Eng- 
land, and may shortly be expected in New York. By com- 
munications to the Deparment of State he has expressed his 
grateful acknowledgments for the interposition of this govern- 
ment in belialf of himself and his associates. This country 
has been justly regarded as a safe asylcm for those whom 
pafitical events have exiled from their own homes in Europe; 
and it is recommended to Congress to consider in 
manner Governor Kossuth and his companions, brought 
hither by its authority, shall be received and treated. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that the differences which have 
for some time past been pending between the government of 
the French republic and that of the Sandwich Islands, may 
be peaceably and durably adjusted, so as to secure the inde- 
me of those Islands. Long before the events which 

ave of late imparted so much importance to the possessions 
of the United States on the Pacific, we acknowledged the 
independence of the Hawaiian government. This Govern- 
ment was first in taking that step, and several of the leading 
powers of Europe immediateiy followed. We were influenc- 
ed in this measure by the existing and prospective import- 
ance of the islands as a place of refuge and refreshment for 
our vessels engaged in the whale fishery, and by the consi- 
deration that they lie in the course of the great trade which 
must, at no distant day, be carried on between the western 
coast of North America and Eastern Asia. 

We were also influenced by a desire that those islands 
should not pass under the control of any other great mari- 
time State, but should remain in an independent condition, 
and so be accessible and useful to the commerce of all 
nations. I need not say that the importance of these consi- 
derations has been greatly enhanced by the sudden and vast 
developments which the interests of the United States have 
attained in California and Oregon ; and the policy heretofore 
adopted in regard to those islands will be steadily pursued. 

It is gratifying not only to those who consider the commer- 
cial interests of nations, but also to all who favor the pro- 
gress of knowledge and the diffusion of religion, to see a 
community emerge from a savage state and attain such a de- 
gree of civilization in those distant seas. 

It is much to be deplored that the internal tranquillity of 
the Mexican republic should again be seriously disturbed ; 
for, since the peace between that republic and the United 
States, it had enjoyed such comparative repose that the most 
iavorable anticipations for the future might, with a degree 
of confidence. have been indulged. These, however, have 
been thwarted by .ne recent outbreak in the State of Ta- 
maulipas, on the right bank of the Rio Bravo. Having re- 
ceived information that persons from the United States had 
taken part in the insurrection, and rehending that their 
example might be followed by others, | caused orders: to be 
issued for the purpose of preventing any hostile expeditions 
against Mexico from being set on foot in violation of the 
laws of the United States. I likewise issued a proclama- 
tion upon the subject, a copy of which is herewith laid be- 
fore you. This appeared to be rendered imperative by the 
obligations of the treaties and the general duties of good 
neighborhood. 

In my last annual message I informed Congress that citi- 
zens of the United States had undertaken the connexion of 


Tehuantepec, under a grant of the Mexican government to 
a citizen of that republic; and that this enterprise would 
probably be prosecuted with energy whenever Mexico should 
consent to such stipulations with the Government of the 
United States as should impart a feeling of security to those 
who should invest their property in the enterprise. 

A convention between the two governments for the ac- 
complishment of that end has been ratified by this Govern- 
ment, and only awaits the decision of the Congress and the 
Executive of that republic. 

Some unexpected difficulties and delays have arisen in 
the ratification of that convention by Mexico, but it is to be 

resumed that her decision will be governed by just and en- 
ightened views, as well of the general importance of the 
object, as of her own interests oan obligations. 

N negotiating upon this important subject, this Govern- 
ment has had in view one, and only one, object. That ob- 
ject has been, and is, the construction or attainment of a pas- 
sage from ocean to ocean, the shortest and best for travel- 
lers and merchandise, and equally open to all the world. It 
has sought to obtain no territorial acquisition, nor any ad- 
vantages peculiar to itself; and it would see, with the 
greatest regret, that Mexico should oppose any obstacle to 
the accomplishment of an enterprise which promises so 
much convenience to the whole commercial wor!d, and such 
eminent advantages to Mexico herself. Impressed with 
these sentiments and these convictions, the Government will 
continue to exert all + efforts to bring about the neces- 
sary arrangement with the republic of Mexico for the speedy 
completion of the work. 

For some months past the republic of Nicaragua has been 
the theatre of one of those civil convulsions, from whichthe 
cause of free institutions, and the general prosperity and 
social progress of the States of Central America, have so 
often and so severely suffered. Until quiet shall have been 
restored, and a bate pent apparently stable shal! have been 
organized, no a 
the questions pending between the two countries. 

I am happy to announce that an inter-oceanic communi- 
cation from the mouth of the St John to the Pacific has been 
so far accomplished as that passengers have actually tra- 
versed it and merchandise has been transported over it; and 
when the canal shall have been completed, according to the 
pio ow ot gas the means of communication wil! be further 
improved. 

t is understood that a considerable part of the railroad 
across the Isthmus of Panama has been completed, and that 
the mail and passengers will in future be conveyed there- 


on. 

Whichever of the several routes between the two oceans 
may ultimately prove most eligible for travellers to and from 
the different States on the Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico and 
our coast on the Pacific, there is little reason to doubt that 
all of them will be useful to the public, and will liberally re- 
ward that individual enterprise, by which alone they have 
been or are expected to be carried into effect. 


Peace has been concluded between the contending parties 
inthe Island of St. Domingo, and it is hoped upon a fame 
basis. Such is the extent of our commercial relations with 
that island, that the United States cannot ‘ai! to feel a strong 
interest in its tranquillity. 


The office of Commissioner to China remains unfilled ; 
several persons have been appointed, and the place has been 
offered to others, all of whom have declined its acceptance, 
on the ground of the inadequacy of the compensation. The 
annual allowance by law 1s six thousand dollars, and there is 
no provision for any outfit. I earnestly recommend the con- 
sideration of this subject to Congress. Our commerce with 
China is highly important, and is becoming more and more 








government is desirous that a part of the boundary [ine be- 
tween Oregon and the British possessioas should be author- 


so, in consequence of the increasing intercourse between 
our ports on the Pacific coast and Eastern Asia. China is 
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he accepts the trust and the high satisfaction he feels in ac- | 


is united by sentiments of sincere and lasting amity. | The exports for the same period were - 
The Turkish government has expressed its thanks for the | Of which there were of domes- 
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understood to be a country in which living is very ive, 
and i keow ot 3 * penton wy Se American Camuiiasione: 
sent thither s! not be placed, in re to compensation, 
on an equal footing with ministers dined. this coun- 
try at the courts of Europe. 

By reference to the Report of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, it will be seen that the aggregate receipts for the last 
fiscal year amounted to $52,312,979 87 ; which, with the bal- 
ance in the Treasury on the Ist July, 1850, gave, as the 
available means for the year, the sum of $58,917,524 36. 

q The total expenditures for the same period were $48,005,- 
378 68. 
The total imports for the year ending 30th June, 1851, 














were ' Ge same ig 65° - $215,725,995 
Of which there were in specie : : 4,967,901 
$217,517,130 
tie products - - - - §178,546,555 
Foreign goods re-exported - 9,738,695 
Specie - - - - - 29,231,880 
——_———$ 217,517,130 





Since the 1st of December last the payments in eesh on account 
of the public debt, ex:lusive ef interest, have amounted to $7,- 
501,456 46; which, however, includes the sum of $3,242,400 paid 
uuder the 12th article of the treaty wit : Mexico, and the furiher 
sum of $2,591,2 3 45, beiog the amount of awards to Awerican ci- 
tizens under the !ate treaty with Mexico, for which the issue of 
stock was authorized, but which was paid in cash from the Trea 
sury. 

The pub ic debt en the 20th ultimo, exclusive of the stock au- 
thorized to be issued to Texas by the act of 9ch September 18.0 
Was $62,560,395 26 

The receipts for the next fiscal year are estimated at $5! - 
000, which with the probab e unapropri.ted balance in the Trea- 
sury, on the 30th June next, will give, as Se peveee available 
means for that year, the sum 258,743 09. 

It has been de>med proper, in view ofthe large expenditures 
covsequent upon the acquisition of territory from Mexico, that 
the es\imates for the next fiscal year should be laid before Con- 
gress in such manner as to distinguish the expenditures so re- 
quired from the otherwise ordinary demands upon the Treasury. 

The total expenditures for the next fiscal year are estimated 
at $42,°92,299 19, of which there is requi fur the ordinary 
purposes of the Government, other than those consequent upon 
the acquisition of our new Territories, and ded the pay- 
ments.on account of the public debt, the sum of $33, 198 08 ; 
and for the purposes connected directiy or indirectly with those 
Territories, and in the fulfilment of the obligations of the Gov 
ernment, contracted in consequence of their acquisition, the sum 
of $9,549,101 4). 

if the views of the Secretary of the Treasury in reference to 
the expenditures required for these Territories shali be met by 
corresponding action on the part of Congress, and appropria 
tions made in accordance therewith, there will be an estimated 
unappropriated balance in the Treasury on the 30th June, 1853, 
of $20,366,443 90, wherewith to meet that portion of the public 
debt due on the first July following, amoun' ing to $6,237,931 35, 
as wellas any appropriations which may be made beyond the 
estimates, 

In thus refer: ing to the estimated expenditures on account o1 
our newly-acquired Territories, | may express the hope that Con- 
gress will concur with me in the desire that a liberal course of 
policy may be pursued towards them, and that every obligation, 
express or implied, entered into in consequence of their acquisi- 
tion, shall be fulfilled by the most liberal appropriations for 
that purpose. 

The values of our domestic exports for the last fiscal year, as 
comp*red with those of the previous year, exhibit an increase of 
$13,646,322. At first view this condition of our trade with for 
e gn nations would seem to present the most flat ering hopes of 
is future prosperity. An examination of ‘he dv tails of our ex- 

ports, however, » ill show that the increased value of our exports 
for the last fiscal year is to be found in the high price of cotton 
which prevailed during the first half of that year, which price has 
since declined about one-half. ; 

The value of our exports of breadstufis and provisions, which 
it was suppesed the incentive of a low tariff and 1: rge importe- 
tious from abroad would have greatly augmented, has fallen from 
$68,701.9°1, in 1847, to $26,051,373 in .850, and to $21,948,653 in 
1851, with a strong poopene amounting almost .o a certwinty,, 
of a still further reduction in the current year. 

The aggregate values of rice exported during the last fiscal year 
as compared with the previous year, also exhibit a decrease 
amounting to $46',917, which, with a decline in the values ofthe 
exports of tobacco for the same period, make an aggregate de- 
crease in these two articles of $1,156,751. 2 i 

The policy which dictated a low rate‘of duties on foreign mer- 
chandise, it was thought by those who promoted and established 
it, would tend to benefit the farming population of this country, 
by increasing the demand and raising the price of agricultural 
products in foreign markets, ’ 

The foregoing facts, however, seem to show incontestibly that 
no such result has followed the a of this policy. the 

contrary, notwithstanding the repeal of the restrictive corn laws 
in England, the foreign demand for the products of the American 
farmer has steadily declined, since the short crops and conse- 
quent famine in a portion of Europe have been happily replaced 
by full crops and comparative abundance of food, 

It will be seen, by recurring to the commercie| statistics for the 
past year, that the valuo of our domestic exports has been in- 
creased in the single item of raw cotton by $40,000,000 over the 
value of that export for the year preceding. This is not due to 
any increa.ed general demand for that article, but to the short 
crop of the preceding year, which created an increased demand 





the two oceans by means of a railroad across the Isthmus of and an augmented price for the crop of last year. Shoald the 


cotton crop now going forward to market be only equal in quar 

tity to that of the year preceding, and be sold at the present 
| prices, then thee woulu be a felling off in the value of Our ex- 
| ports for the present fiscal year of at least $40,000,100, —" 

with the amount exported for the year ending 30th June, 18.1. 

The production of gold in California for the past year scems 
to promise a large supply of that metal from that quarter for some 
time tocome. This large annual increase of the currency of the 
world must be attended with its usual results. These have been 
already partially disclosed in the enhancement of prices and a 
rising spirit of speculation and adventure, tending to overtrad 
ing, as well at home as abroad. Unless some salutary check 
shall be given to these tendencies, it is to be feared that impor- 
tations of foreign goods beyond a healthy demand in this country 
will lead to a sudden drain of the precious metals from us, bring- 
ing with it, as it has done in former times, the most disastrous 
consequences to the business and capital of the American j eople. 
The exports of specie to liquidate our foreign debt during the 

past fiscal year have been $24,263,979 over the amount of specie 
imported. Tne exports of specie during the first quarter of the 
present fiscal year have been $14,651,827. Should specie con- 
tinue to be exported at this rate for the remaining three quarters 
of this year, it will drain from our metallic eurrency during the 
year ending 30th June, 1852, the enormous amount of $5r,607,- 
308. 


In the present prosperous condition of the national finances, it 
will become the duty of Congress to consider the best mode of 
paying offthe public debt. If the present and anticipated sur- 
plus in the Treasury should not be absorbed by appropriations of 
an extreordinary character, this surplus should be employed in 
such way. aud under such restrictions, as Congress may enact, ip 
extinguishing the outstanding debt of the nation. 

By reference to the act of Congress »ppreved 9h September, 
1850), it will be seen that. in consideration of certain Concessions 
by the State of Texas, it is provided that the “ United States shall 
+ pay to the State of Texas the sum of ten millions of dollars, in a 
‘siock bearing five per cent. interest, and redeemable at the end 
‘ of fourteen years, the interest payable half yearly, at the Trea- 
*sury of the United States.” i 

In the same scction of the law it is further provided “ that no 
‘more than five millions of said siock shall ve issued until the 
‘creditors of tbe State holding bonds and other certificates of 


vence can prudently be made in disposing of ‘stock of Texas for which duties on imports were specially 


‘ pledged, shall first file »t the Treasury of the United States re- 
‘leases of all claims against the United States. for or on account 
‘ of said bonds or certificates, in such form as stall be prescribed 
‘by the Secretary of the Treasury, and approved by the Presi- 
‘dent of the United States ” / 

The form of release thus provided for has been prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and approved. It has been pub- 
ilshed in atl the leading newspapers in the commercial cities of 
the United States. and all persons holding claims of the kind spe 
cified ig the foregoinr proviso were required to file their re-- 
leases (in the form thus prescribed) in the Treasury of the Unit- 
ed States, on or before the Ist day of October, 185). Alth 
this publication has been continued from the 25th day of Mare 
1851, yet up to the Ist of October last comparatively few re- 
leases had been filed by the creditors of Texas. 

The authorities of the State of Texas, at the r of the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, have furnished a schedule or the public 
debt cf that State created prior to her admission into the Union, 
with a copy of the laws under which each class was contracted. 

Lhave. from the documents furnished by the State of 'Texas, 
determined the classes of claims which in my judgment fall with- 
in the provisions of the act of Congress of 9th of September. 

On being officially intormed of the acceptamee by Texas ofthe 
propositions contained in the oct referred to, I caused the stock 
to be prepared, and the five millions which are te be issued un- 
conditionally, bearing an interest of five per cent. from the Ist 
dav of January, 1851, have been for some time ready to be de- 
livered to the State of fexas, The authoritics of Texas, up to 
the present time, have not authorized any «ne to receive this 
stock, and it remains in the Treasury Department, subject to the 
order of Texas. ‘ ” 

The releases, required by law to be deposited in the Treasury, 
not having been filed there, the remuining five millions have not 
been issued. This last amount of the stock will be withheld from 
Texas until tle conditions upon which it is to be delivered shall 
be complied with by the creditors of that State, unless Congress 
shall otherwise direet by a modification of the law. 

In my last anqual message, to which I respectfully refer, | 
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stated briefly the reasons which induced me to recommend a mo- 





dification of the present tariff, by converting the ad valorem into 
a specific duty, wherever the article imported was of such a cha- 
racter as to permit it. and that such a discrimination should be 
made, a a ee 
encourage home production vi excluding foreign compet- 
tion. 

The numerous frauds which continue to be practised upon the 
revenue, by false invoices and undervaluations, constitute ap un- 


answerable reason for a ay! specific insteat of ad valorem | 
e 


duties in a!! cases where nature of the commodity does not 


forbid it. A etriking illustration of these frauds will be exhibited | 


n the Report of the Secretary of the treasury, showing the cus- 
om-house valuation of articles imported under a former law sub. 
ect to specific duties, when there was no inducement to under- 
aluatioa, and the custom-house valuations of the same articles, 
nder the present system of ad valorem duties, so greutly re- 


uced as to leave no doubt of the existence of the most nt | 


buses under the existing laws. This practical evesion the 
present law, combined with the languishing condition of some of 
the great interests of the country, c used by over importation: 
and consequent depressed prices, and with the failure in obtain- 
ing a foreign market for our iucreasing surplus of breadstuffs and 
provisions, h.s induced me again to recommend a modification of 
the existing tariff. 

The Report of the Secretary of the Interior, which accomps- 
nies this communication, will present a 1 d stut rn 
the operations of that important department of the Government. 

It will be seen that the cash sales of the public lands exceid 
those ef the pr. ceding year. and that there is reason to anticipate 
a still further increase, notwithstanding the large donations which 
have been made to many of the States, and the liberal grants to 
individuals as areward for military serviccs. This fact furnishes 
very gratifying evidence of the growing wealth and prosperity of 
our couctry. 

; measures have been adopted for commencing the sur- 
vey of the public lands in California and Oregon. Surveying 
parties have been o: ganized. and some ess has been made 
in establishing the principal base and meridian lines. But fur- 
ther legislation and additivnal appropriations will be necessary 
before the proper subdivisions can be made, and the eral 
land system extended over those remote parts of our territory. 

Qn the 3d of March last an act was passed providing for 
the appointment of three commissioners to settle private 
land claims in California. Three persons were immediately 
appointed, all of whom, however, declined accepting the 

in consequence of the inadequacy of the compensation. 
Others were promptly selected, who, for the same reason, 
also declined ; and it was not until late in the season that 
the services of suitable persons could be secured: A major- 
ity of the commissioners convened, in this city, on the 10th of 
September last, when detailed instructions were given to 
them in regard to their duties. Their first meeting for the 
transaction of basiness will be held in San Francisco on the 
®th day of the present month. 

I have thought it proper to refer to these facts, not only to 
explain the causes of the delay in filling the commission, but 
to call your attention to the propriety of increasing the com. 
pce of the commissioners. The office is one of great 

bor and responsibility, and the pensation should be 
such as to command men of a high order of talents and the 
tnost unquestionable integrity. 

The proper disposal of the mineral lands of California is 
a subject surrounded by great difficulties. In my last an. 
nual message I recommended the survey and sale of them 
in small parcels, under such restrictions as would effectually 
guard against monopoly and speculation. But upon further 
information, and in deference to the opinions of persons 
familiar with the subject, I am inclined to change that recom- 
mendation, and to advise that they be permitted to remain, 
as at present, a common field, open to the enterprise and 
industry of all our citizens, until further experience shall 
have developed the best policy to be ultimately adopted in 
regard tothem. Itis safer to suffer the inconveniences that 
now exist, for a short period, than, by premature legislation, 
to fasten on the country a system founded in error, which 
may place the whole subject beyond the future control of 
Congress. 

The agricultural lands should, however, be surveyed and 
brought into market wiih as little delay as possible, that 
the titles may become settled, and the inhabitants stimulated 
tc make permanent improvements, and enter on the ordinary 
pursuits of life. To effect these objects it is desirable that 
the necessary provision be made by law for the establish- 
ment of land offices in California ana Uregon, and fur the 
efficient prosecution of the surveys at an early day. 

‘Rome difficulties have occurred in organizing the Territo- 
tial governments uf New Mexico and Utah; and, when more 








accurate information shall be obtained of the causes, a fur- 


ther commuvication will be made on that subject. 

la my last annual communication to Congress I recom 
mended the establishment of an Agricultural Bureau, and 
I take this occasion again to invoke your favorable considera- 
tion of the subject. 

Agriculture may justly be regarded as the great interest of 
our people. Four-fitths of our active population are em- 
ployed in the cultivation of the soil, and the rapid expansion 
of our settlements over new territory is daily adding to the 
number of those engaged in that avocation. Justice and 
sound policy, therefore, alike require that the Government 
should use all the means authorized by the Constitution to 
promote the interests and welfare of that important class of 
our fellow citizens. And yet it is a singular fact that, 
whilst the manufacturing and commercial interests have en- 
gaged the attention of Congress during a large portion of 
every session, and our statutes abound ix provisions for their 
protection and encouragement, little has yet been done di- 
rectly for the advancement of agriculture. It is time that 
this reproach to our legislation should be removed ; and I 
sincerely hope that the present Congress will not close their 
labors without adopting efficient means to supply the omis- 
sions of those who have preceded them. 

An Agricultural Bureau, charged with the duty of collect- 
ing and disseminating correct information as to the best 
modes of cultivation, and of the most effectual means of 
preening and restoring the fertility of the soil, and of pro- 
curing distributing seeds and plants and other vegetable 
productions, with instructions in regard to the soil, climate, 
and treatment best ted to their growth, could not fail to 
be, in the language of Washington, in his last annual mes- 
sage to Con , a‘ very cheap instrument of immense na- 
“Kents th Cc d 28th Septembe 

e ing the act of Congress approved 28th Septembea, 
1850, granting bounty lands to nthe. a who had been enga- 
ged in the military service of the country, as a great me.- 
sure of national justice and munificence, an anxious désire 
has been felt, by the officers entrusted with its immediate 
execution, to give prompt effect to its provisions. All the 
means within their control were, therefore, brought into re 
quisition to expedite the a of claims, and I am 
gratified to be able to state that neur one hundred thousand 
applications have been considered, and about seventy thou- 

ts issued jwithin the short space of nine months. 
if uate provision be made by law to carry into effect the 
recommendations ofthe De t, it is confidently expec- 
ted that, before the close of the next fiscal year, all who are 
entitled to the benefits of the act will have received their 


warrants. 

The Secretary of the Interior has suggested in his report va- 
rieus bon ego of sat oy — = pone ond bouahe 
iands, more effec guarding against 

—— Government, to ot which I invite 
your particular attention. 

The large accessions to our Indian population ~~ up 
on the acquisition of New Mexico and California, the ex: 
tension of our settlements into Utah and Oregon, have given in- 
creased interest and importance to our relations with the ab- 


race. 
materia! change has taken » pina, within the last year, in 
the condition and ee of Indian tribes who reside in 
the Northwestern Territory and west of the Mississippi River. 
pe Aig ny ~ yo a sgntuaie ob source of 

to you to learn t are ly advancing in 
civilization and the pursuits of social life. 

Along the Mexican frontier, and in California, and Oregon, 
there have been occasional manifestations of unfriendly feeling, 
and some depredations committed. I am satisfied, however, 
that resulted more from the destitute and starving condi- 
tion of Indians than from any settled hostility toward the 
whites. As the settlements of our citizens progress towards 
tom, the e upon which they =e rely for subsistence 
is driven off or destroyed, and the only alternative left to them 
is starvation or plunder. It becomes us to consider, in view of 
this condition of things, whether justice and humanity, as well 
as ap enlightered economy, do not require that,:instead of seek 

ing to a for ettences which are the result of our own 

Mate wants, 4 Sam, we should not provide for their imme- 
1d encourage them to engage 

to rely on their labor, instead of the chase, for the means of 


support. 

Various important treaties have been negotiated with differ- 
ent tribes = the year, by which their title to large and 
valuable tracts of country has been extinguished, all of which 
bi! at the proper time, be submitted to the Senate for ratifica- 


on. 

The joint commission under the treaty of Guadalupe Hidal 
bas been actively engaged in runuing and marking ae binadeey 
line between the United States and diexico. It was stated, in 


im agriculture, and | 
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the last annual vegert of the Secretary of the Interior, that the 
initial it on Pacific and the point of junction of the 
Gila with the Colorado river had been determined, and the 
intervening line, abont one hundred and ~~ in length, 
run and marked by temperary monuments nee that time, a 
monument of marble has been erected at the initial point, and 
permanent landmarks of iron have been placed at suitable dis- 
tances along the line. 

The initial point on the Rio Grande has also been fixed by the 
commissioners at latitude 32 deg. 22 min., and at the date of the 
last communication the survey of the line had been made thence 
westward about one h and fifty miles to the neighbor- 
hood of the copper mines. 

The commission on our part was at first organized on a scale 
which experience proved to be unw‘eldy and attended with un- 
necessary expense. Orders have, therefore, been issued for the 
| reduction of the number of persons employed within the small- 
est limits consistent with the safe'y of those engaged in the 
service. and the prompt and efficient execution of their import 
| ant duties. 
| Returns have been received from all the officers engaged in 
| taking the census in the States ano Territories, except Califor- 
| nia. The superintendent employed to make the enumeration 
| in that State has pot yet made his full report, from causes, as 
he alleges, beyond his control. ‘his failure is much to be re- 
gretted, as it has prevented the Secretary of the Interior from 
making the de ial apporti t of represen'atives among 
the States, as required by the act approved May 24, 1850. It is 
hoped, however, that the returns wiil soon be received, and no 
time will then be lost in making the necessary apportionment, 
and in tranemitting the certificates required by law. 

The Superintendent of the Seventh Vensusis diligently em- 
ployed, under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, in 
classifying and arrenging, in tabular form, all the statistical in- 
formation derived from the returns of the marshals, and it is 
believed that when the work shall be completed it will exhibit a 
more perfect view of the population, wealth, occupations, and 
social condition of a great country, than has ever been present- 
ed to the world. The value of such a- work, as the basisof en- 
lightened legislation, can hardly be over-estimated ; and I ear- 
nestly hope that Congress will lose no time in making the ap 
propriations ary to plete the classifications, and to 
publish tbe results in a style worthy of the subject and of our 
national character. 

The want of a uniform fee bill, prescr’bing the compensation 
to be allowed district attorneys, clerks, marshals, and commis- 











tion, injustice aud complaint. I would recommend a therough 
revision of the laws on the whole subject, and the adoption ot a 
tariff of fees which, as far as practicable, should be uniform, and 
prescribe a specific compensation for every service which che 
officer may be required to perform This subject wiil be fully 
presented in the report of the Secretary of the Interior. 

In my last anoual ye I gave brifly my reasons for be- 
lieving that you possessed the constitutionai power to improve 
the harbors of our great akes and sea coast, and the navigation 
of our principal rivers, and recommended that appropriations 
should ve made for completing such works as had already been 
commenced, and for commencing such others as might seem to 


Without r ting the reasoxs then urged, I deem it my duty 
again to your attention to this important subject. The 
works on many of the harbors were left in an unfinished state, 
and consequrntly exposed to the action of the elements, which 
is fast destroying them Great numbers of lives and vast 
ameunts of property are annually lost for want of safe and con- 
venient harbors on the lakes. None but those who have been 
exposed to that dangerous navigation can ’ully appreciate the 
importance of this subject. The whole northwest appeals to 
you for relief, and I trust their appeal will receive due,consider- 
ation at your hands. 

The same is in a measure true in regard to some of the har- 
bors and inlets on the seacoast. 

The unobstructed navigation of our large rivers is of equal 
importance. Our settlements are now extending to the sources 
of the great rivers which empty into it, and form a part of the 
Miesissippi, and the value<f the public lands in those regions 
would be greatly enhanced by freeing the navigation of those 
waters from obstructions. la view, therefore, of this great in- 
terest, I deem it my duty again to urge upon Congress to make 
such appropriatious for those improvements as they may deem 
necessary. 

The survey of tue Delta of the Mississippi, with a view to the 
prevention of the overflows that have proved so disastrous to 
that region of country, have been nearly completed, and the 
reports thereof are now in course of preparation, and will short- 
ly be laid before you. 

The protection of our south western frontier, and of the ad- 
jacent Mexican States, against the Indian tribes within our 
border, has claimed my earnest and constant attention. Con: 

ress having failed, at the last session, to adopt my recommen- 
tion that an additional regiment of mou» ed men specially 
adapted to that service should be raised all that remained to be 
done was to make the best use of the means at my dis . Ac- 
cordingly, all the troop: adapted te that service that could 
properly be spared from other quarters have been concentrated 
on that frontier, and officers of high reputation selected to 
command them. A new arrangement of the military posts has 
alao bees made, whereby the troops are ught nearer to the 
Mexican frontier, and to the tribes they are imtended to over- 


"Sufficient time has not yet elapsed to realize all the benefits 
that are expected to result from these arrangements, but I have 
every reason to hope that they will effectually check their ma 
rauding expeditions. The nature of the country, which furnish. 
es little for the support of an army and abounds im piaces of re- 
fuge and concealment, is remarkably well adapted to this preda 
tory warfare ; and we can scarcely hope that any military force, 
combined with bet ens vigilance, can entirely suppress it. 
By the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo we are bound to protect 
the territery of Mexico against the incursions ef the savage 
tribes wituin our border, “ with equal diligence and energy,’ as 
if the same were made within our territory or against our citi- 
zens. I bave endeavored to > © far as possible, with 
this provision of the treaty. Orders have been given to the of: 
ficers commanding on that frontier to consider the Mexican ter- 
ritory aud its inhabitants as equally with our own entitled to 
their protection; and to make all their plans and arrangements 
with a view to the attainment of this object. Instrnctions have 
also been given to the Indian commissioners and agents among 
these tribes, in all treaties, to make the clauses designed for 
the protection of our own citizens apply also to those of Mexi- 
co. L[have no reason to doudt that these instructions have 
been fully carried into effect. Nevertheless, it is probable that, 
in spite of all our efforts, some of the neighboring States of 





by the Indians. 

To the difficulties of defending our own territory, as above 
mentioned. are suderadded, in defending that of Mexieo, those 
that arise from its remoteness, from the fact that we have no 
nght to station our troops within her limits, and that there is 
no efficient military force on the Mexican side to co-operate 
with our own. 8o long as this shall continue to be the case, 
the number and activity of our treops will rather increase than 
diminish the evil, as the Indians wiil naturally turn towards 
thatcountry where they encounter the least resistance. Yet 
these troops are necessary to subdue them, and to compel them 
to make ana observe treaties. Until this shall have been done, 
neither country will enjoy any security from their attacks. 

The Indians in California, whe had ly appeared of a 

character, and disposed to cultivate the friendship of 
the whiter, have recently committed several acts of hostility 
Asaiarge portion of the reinforcements sent to the Mexican 
frontier were drawn from the Pacific, the military force now 
stationed there is considered entirely inadequate to its defence. 
It cannot be increased, however, without an inerease of the ar- 
my ; and I again recommead that measare as indispensable to 
tue tion of the frontier. 

Linvite your attention to the suggestions on this subject, 





aud on others pengeene with this Department, in the report of 
the of War. 

The tions fer the support of the army during the 
current year ending 20th June next, were reduced far be- 


low the estimate submitted by the Department. The conse 
aence of this reduction is a considerable deficiency, to which 
Y invite your early attention. 

The expenditures of that department for the year ending 30th 
were $9,060,238 58. The estimates for the year com- 

July next. and a June 30, 1853, are $1,898. - 

1,161,492 75. 

Commissioners to whom the management of the 
affairs of the Military Asylum created by the act of 3d March 
last was entrusted, have selected a site for the establishment 
of an Asylum in the vicinity of this city, which has been ap 
proved Ly me, subject to the production of a satisfactory title. 

The Report of the Secretcry of the Navy will exhibit the con- 
dition of the public se: vice urder ‘he supervision of that De- 

ent. Ournaval force afloat during the present year has 

o actively and usefully employed in giving protection to our 

widely extended and increasing and interests in the 

various quarters of the globe, and our flag has everywhere af; 

forded the security and received the respect — by the { 

justice and liberality of our intercourse, and thedignity and | 
power of the nation. 

The expedition commanded by Lieutenant De Haven. des- 
patched in search of the British commander, Sir John Frank- 
sin, and his companions in the Arctic Seas, retarnee to New 
York io the Month of October, after having undergone great 
peril and suffering from an unknown cOangerous navigation 
and the rigors 0! a northern climate, without any satistacto 
information of the objects of their search, but with new cont: 
butions to science and naviga'ion frum the unfreqaented polar 
regions. The Officersand men of the expedition, having been 
aif volunteers lor this service, and having so conducted it as to 
meet the entire approbation of the Government, it is suggested 
as ap act of grace and generosity, that tne sameallowance of 
extra pay and emoluments be extended to them that were made 
| to the officers and men of lise rating in the late exploring expe- 
dition to the South seas. 

I earnestly recommend to your attention the necessity of re- 
organizing the Naval Establishment appropriating and fixing j 
the number of officers in cach grade, providing some mode ot 

romotion to the higher grades of the navy, having reterence } 
tb merit and capacity, rather than seniority or date of entry | 


be re 
mencing 

5 83; showing a reduction of $ 
4 Board of 











into the service, and for retiring from the effective list upon 
reduced pay those who may be ineompetent to the 

of active duty. Asa measure of economy as well as of efficiency 
in this arm of the service, the provision last mentioned is emi- 
nently worthy of your consideration. 

The determination of the questions of relative rank between 
the sea officers and civil officers of the navy, and between offi- 
cers of the army and navy,in the various grades of each, will 
also merit your attention. The failure to provide aay substi- 
tute, when corporal puxishment was abolished for offences in the 
navy, has occasioned the convening of numerous courts mar- 
tial upon the arrival of vessels in port, and is believed to have 
had an injurious effect upon the discipline and efficiency of the 
service. ‘io moderate punishment from one grade to another is 
among the humane reforms of the age; but to abolish one of 
severity, which applied so generally to the offences on ship 
board, and provide nothing in its stead, is to suppose a progress 
of improvement in every individual among seamen which is not 
assumed by the Legislature in respect to any other class of 
men. It is hoped shat Cong. ess, in the ample opportunity af. 
forded by the present session, will thoroughly investigate this 
important subject, and establish such modes of determining 
gailt, and such gradations of punishment as are consistent with 
humanity aod the personal righ*s of individuals, at the same 
time sball ensue the most energetic and efficient perform- 
ance of duty and the suppression of crime in our ships of war. 

The stone dock in the navy yard at New York, which was ten 

ears in process of consti uction, has been so fa: finished as to 
@ surrendered up to the authorities of the yard. The dry 
dock at Philadelphia is reported as completed, and is expected 
soon to be tested and delivered over to the agents of the Gov- 
ernment. That at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, is also nearly 





— for delivery ; and a contract has been concluded, bape 
to the act of Congress at its last session, for a fioa:ing sec- 
tioral cock on the Bay of San Franciseo. I invite your attea- 


tion to the recommendation of the Department touching the 
establishment of a navy yard in conjunction with this dock on 
the Pacific. Such a station is highly necessary to the conveni- 
ence and effectiveness of our fleet in that ocean, which must be 
expected to increase with the growth of commerce, and the rap- 
id extension of our whale fisheries over its waters. 

The Naval Academy at A lis, under the revised and im- 
proved syst¢m of regulations, now affords opportunities of edu- 
cation and instruction to the pupils quite ejuai, it is believed, 
for professional improvement, to those enjoyed by the cadets in 


the Military Academy. A large class of acting midshipmen 





sioners in civil and criminal. cages, is the cause of much vexa- | was received at the commencement of the last acade ic term, 


and a» tice-ship has been attached to the institution, to 
attord the amplest means for regular instruction in steamship, 
as well as for cruises during the vacation of three or four menths 
in each year. 

The advantages of science in nautical affairs have rarely been 
more strikingly illustrated than in the fact stated in the report 
of the Navy tment, that, by means of the wind and cur- 
rent charts, projected and prepared by Lieutenant Maury, the 
Superintendent of the Nava) Observatory, the passage from 
the Atiantic to the Pacific ports of our country has been shor- 
tened by about forty days. 

The estimates for the support of the Navy and Marine Corps 


the wiedom of Congress to be of pubiic and general importance. | the ensuing fiscal year will be found to be $5,806,472 19, the es- 


timates for the current year being $5,900,621. 

The estimates for special objects under the control of this 
Department amounts to $2,684,220 89, against $2,21: ,980 for the 
present year, the increas: peing occasioned by the additional 
mail service on the Pacific coast and the construction of the 
dock fn California, authorized at the last session of Congress, 
and some slight additions under the head of improvements and 
repairs in navy yards, builaings and machinery. 

deem it of much importance toa just economy, and a cor- 
rect understanding of naval expenditures, that there should be 
an entire separation of the appropriations for the support of 
the naval service proper from these for permanent improve- 
ments at navy yards and stations, and from ocean steam-mail 
service, and other special objects assigned to the supervision 
of this Department. 

The report of the Postmaster General, herewith communi- 
cated, presenta an interesting view of the progress, operations, 
and condition of his Department. 

At the close of the last fiscal year, the length of mail routes 
within the United States was 196,290 miles; the annual trans- 
portation thereon 654,273,262 miles; and the annual cost of 
such transportation $3,421,754. 

The length of the foreign mail routes is estimated at 18,349 
miles; and the annual transportation thereon at 615,206 miles 
The annual cost of this service is $1,472,187, of which $448,937 
is paid by the Post Office Department, and $1,023,250 is paid 
through the Navy Department. 

The annual transportation within the United States (exclu- 
ding the service in Californiaand Oregon,, which is now, for 
the first time, reported and embraced in the tabular statements 
of the department) exceeds that of the preceding year 6,162,855 
miles, at an increased cost of $547,110. 

The whole number of post offices in the United States, on 
the 30th day of June last, was 19,796. There were 1,698 post 
offices established, and 256 discontinued, during the year. 

The gross revenues of the ent for the fiscal year, 
including the appropriations for the franked matter of Con- 
gress, of the Dogartments, and officers of Government, and ex- 
cluding the foreign postages, collected for aad puyabdle to, the 
British post office, amounted to $6,727,866 78. 

The expenditures for ths same od (exeluding $20,500 49, 
paid under the award of the Auditor in pursuance of a reselu- 
tion of the last Congress, for mail service on the Ohio and 
Missirs!ppi rivers in 1532 and 1838, and the amount paid to the 
British post office for foreign postages collected for and pay- 
able to that office) amounted to $6,024,566 79; leaving a bal- 
ance of revenue over the preper expenditures of the year of 
$703,209 99. 

The receipts for postages during the year (excluding the for- 
eign postages coliected for and payable to the British post of- 
fice) amounted to $6,345,747 21, being an increase of 610 79, 
or 1865-100 per cent. ever the like reeeipts for the preceding 


year. 

The reduction of postage, under the aet of March last, did not 
take effect until the commencement of the present fiscal year. 
The accounts for the first quarter, under the operation of the 
reduced rates, will not be settled before January next ; and no 
reliable estimate of the receipts fer the present year can yet be 
made. It is believed, however, that they will fall far sbort of 
those of thelast year. The surplus of the revenues now on 
hand is, however, se large that no further apprepzistio.: from 
the treasury, in aid of the revenues of the Department, is re- 
quired for the current fiscal year ; but an additional appropria- 
tion for the year ending June 30, 1853, will probably be tound 
necessary when the receipts of the first two quarters of the fis- 


Mexico may have suffered, as our own have, from depredations | cal year are fully ascertained. 


In his last annual report the Postmaster General recommend- 
ed a reduction of postage to rates which he deemed as low as 
could be prudently adopted, unless Congress was prepared to 
appropriate from the treasury, fer the support of the 


ment, a sum more than equivalenc to the mail services perform- |. 


ed by it for the Government. The recommendations of the 
Postmaster General, in respect to letter postage, except on let- 


ters from and to California and Oregon, were substantially adop- |' 


ted by the last Congress. He now recommends adherence to 
the present letter rates, and advises. against a further reduction 
until justified by the revenue of the Department. 

MHe also recomm that the rates of postage on printed 
matter be so revised as to render them more simple, and more 
uniform in their operation upon all of printed matter. 
I submit the recommendations of the report to your favorable 
consideration. 

The public statutes of the United States have now been ae 
cumulating for more than sixty years, and, in rsed with 
Fang acts, are scattered through numerous volumes, and, 

m the cost of the whole, have become almest inaccessible to 
the t mass of the community. They also exhibit much of 
the incongruity and imperfection of hasty legislation. As it 
seems to be generally conceded that there is no “common law” 
of the United States to supply the defects of their legislation, it 
is most important that that legislation should be as perfect as 
possible, defining every power intended to be conferred, every 
crime intended to be made punishable, and prescribing the pun- 
ishinent to be inflicted. In addition to some particular eases 
spoken of more at length, the whole criminal code is now la 
mentably defective. Some offences are imperfectly described, 
and others are entirely omitted ; so that flagrant crimes may 
be committed with ey wen 8 The scale of punishment is not 
in all cases graduated according to the degree and nature of the 
offence. and is often rende.ed more unequal b7 the different 
modes of imprisonment, or penitentiary confinement. in the dif- 
ferent States. 

Many laws ef a permanent character have been introduced in 
tojappr: priation bills, and it is often difficult to determine whe- 
ther the particular clause expires with the eae act of 
which it is a part, or continues in force. It has also frequently 
——- that enactments and provisions of law have been in- 

uced into bills, with the title or general subject of which 
they have little orno connexion or relation. In this mode of 
legislation so many enactments have been heaped upon each 
other, and often with but little consideration, that, in many in- 
cap, it is difficult to search out and determine what is the 
aw. 

The Government of the United States is emphatically a gov- 
ernm-nt of written laws. The statutes shouid, therefore, as far 
as practicable, not orly be e accessible to all, but be expres- 
sed in language so plain and simple as to be understood by all 
and arranged in such method as to give perspicuity to eve 
subject. Many of the States have revised their public acts wit 
great and manifest benefit ; and I recommend that provision be 
made by law for the appointment of a commission to revise the 
pubdlic statutes of the United States, arranging them in order, 
supplying defieiencies, correcting incongruities, simplifying 
their language, and reporting them to Congress for its action. 

Au act of Congress approved 30th September, 1850, contained 
& provision for the extension of the Capitol, according to such 
plan as might be approved by the President, and appropriated 
one hundred thousand dollars to be expended under his direc- 
tion, by such architect as he should appoint to execute the 
same. On examining the various plans which had been sub- 
mitted by different architects, in pursuance of an advertisement, 
by a committce of the Senate, no one was found to be entirely 
satisfactory, and it wa thereforedeemed advisable to combine 
and adopt the advantages of several. 
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son December 6 


The great object to be accomplished was to make 
dition as would afford ample and convenient halls Ay +t 


erations of the two Houses of it accom- 
pageants for the com- 





modations for spectators, and sui 
mittees and officers of the two branches of ture. It 
was also Gesirable not to mar the harmony and beauty of the 
present structure, which, as a imen of architecture, is so 
universally admired. Keeping these objects in view, I conclu- 
ded to make the addition by wings, detached from the present 
building, yet connected with it by corridors. This mode of en- 
largement will leave the ppecant Capitol uninjured. and afford 
great advantages for ventilation and the admission of light, and 
will enable the work to progress without interrupting the de- 
liberations of Congress. To carry this plan into effect I have 
appointed an qa and competent architect. The cor. 
ner-stone was laid on the 4th day of July last, with suitable 
a 7 —— ey the work has advanced with eem. 
mendable ra y, and the foundations of both wing 
nearly complete. pa ate 
again commend to your favorable rv gard the interest 

District of Columbia, and deem it only Scoceneey to none eng 
that although its inhabitants have no voice in the choice of re. 
presentatives in Congress, aay 4 are rot the less entitled to a 
just and liberal consideration in your legislation. My opinions 
on this subject were more fully expressed in my last annual 
“Other eubjostn wore bwenght to..th 

er subjects were broug the attention of Congress i 
my last annual message, to which I would respectfully safer. 
But there was one of more than ordivary interest to which I 
again invite your special attention. I allude to the recommen- 
dation for the appointment of a comm'ssion to settle private 
claims against the United States. Justice to individuals as well 
as to i... bt | fe ape Nay demands that some more 
convenien ex tious mode an appeal to Congress 
should be adop*ed. ods 

It isdeeply to be regretted that in several instances officers of 
the Government, in attempting to execute the law for the re- 
turn of fugitives from labor. have been openly resisted, and their 
efforts frustrated @nd defeated by lawless violent mobs; that 
im one case such resistance resulted in the death of an estim- 
able citizen. and in others serious injury ensued to those offi- 
eers and to individuals who were using their endeavors to sus- 
tain the laws. Prosecutiocs have been instituted against the 
alleged offenders, so far as they could be identified, and are stlil 
pending. I have regarded it as my duty, in these cases, to give 
all aid legally in my power to the enforcement of the laws, and 
I shall continue to ao so wherever and whenever their execution 
mite act of Cor for th 

e act of Congress for the return of fugitives from labor is 
=e required and demanded by the express words of the Consti- 
ution. 

The Constitution declares, “‘ That no person held to service 
or Jabor in one State, shail, in consequence of any law or regu- 
lation therein, be discharged from such service or labor, tut 
shall be delivered up on claim of the party te whom such ser- 
vice or labor may bedue.’”’ This constitutional provision is 
equally obligatory upon the Legislative, the Executive, and 
Judicial Departments of the Government, and upon every eiti- 
zen of the United States. 

Congress, however, must, from necessity, first act upon the 
subject, by at gone | the proceediugs necessary to ascertain 
that the person isa fugitive, and the means to be used for his 
restoration to the claimant. This was done by an act 
during the first term of President Washington, w was 
amended by that enacted by the last Con and it now re- 
mains for the Executive the Judiclal tments to take 
care that these laws be faithfully executed. This injunction of 
the Constitution is as peremptory and as bindlng as any other ; 
it stands exactly on the same foundation as that elause which 
— for the return of fugitives from justice, or that which 

that no bill of « ttainder or ex post facto law shall be 
passed, or that which provides for an equality of taxation, ac- 
cording to the census,or the clause declaring that all duties 
shall be uniform throughout the United States, or the import- 
ant provision that the trial ofallcrimes shall be by jury. 
These several articles and clauses of the Constitution, all rest- 
ing on the same authority, must stand or fail together. Some 
objections have been urged sgainst the details of the act for 
the return of fugitives from labor ; but it is worthy of remark 
that the main oetien is aimed inst the Constitution it- 
self, and proceeds from persons and classes of persons, many of 
whom decivre their wish to see that Constitution overturned. 
They avow their hostility to any law which shall give full and 
practical effect to this requirement of the Constitution. For- 
tunately, the number of these persons is comparatively small, 
and is believed to be daily diminishing, but the issue which 
they present is one which involves the supremacy and even the 
existence of the Constitution. 

Cases have heretofore arisen in which individuals have denied 
the binding authority of acts of Congress, and even States have 
proposed to nullify such acts, upon the ground that the Con- 
stitution was the supreme law of the land, and that those acts 
of Congress were repugnant to that instrument; but nullifica- 
tion is now aimed, not so much against particular laws as being 
inconsistent with the Constitution, as against the Constitution 
itself ; and it is not te be disguised that a spirit exists and has 
been actively at work to rend asunder this Union, which is our 
cherished inheritance from our revolution fathers. 

In my last annual message [ stated that sidered the se- 
ries of measnres. which had been adopted at the revious ses- 
sion, in reference to the agitation grewving out of the Territo- 


' vial any slavery questions, as a final settlement in principle and 


substance of the dangerous and exciting subjects which they 
embrace ; and I recommended adherence to the Adjustment es- 
tablished by those measures, until time and experience should 
d trate the ity of further legislation to guard against 
evasion orabuse. I was not induced to make this. recommend- 
ation bevaus» I thought those measures perfect, for no human 
legislation can be perfect. Wide differences and jarring opin 

ions can only be reconciled by yielding something on sides, 
and this result had been r ed after an angry conflict of many 
months, in which one part of the country was arrayed against 
another, and violent convulsion seemed to be imminent. Kk - 
ing at the interests of the whole country, I felt it to be vy bye d 
to seize upon this Compromise as the best that could ob 
tained amid conflicting interests, and to insist upon it as a final 
settlement. to be adhered to by all who value the peace and 
welfare of the country. A year has now elapsed since that re- 
commendation was made. To that ,recommendation(I still 
adhere, and I congratulate you and the country upon the gene- 





‘ral acquiescence in these measures of peace, which has been ex- 


hibited in all parts of the Republic. And not only is there this 
g 1 i in these measures, but the spirit of con- 
ciliation which has been manifested in regard to them in all 
parts of the country, has remeved doubts and uncertainties in 
the minds of thousands ef good men concerning the durability 
of our popular institutions, and given renewed assurance that 
Liberty and our Union may subsist together for the benefit of 


this and all succeedi: enerations. 
— MILLARD. FILLMORB. 





WAsHINGTON, December 2, 1851. 


> 





JuLiien’s Monster Concerts in Lonvon.—The 
following extract is worth reading. It shows the 
progress of the million in musical taste—it eonfirms 
the extraordinary merits of Bottesini, to which pub- 
lic attention was called by the -dbion, long ere he 
went to Europe—and it gives some useful and neces- 
sary hints on the subject of encores 


These popular entertainments, which have now 
for nearly 1 years formed one of the most enlivening 
features of the London winter season, commenced last 
night, as usual, at Drury-lane Theatre. No caterer 
for public amusement has deserved better of his pat- 
rons than M. Jullien; none has shown more untir- 
ing industry or a larger amount of enterprise. M. 
Jullien’s concerts have been useful both to profes- 
sors and the public—to the former 1p providing thein 
with employment at the stagnant B se of the 
year, to the latter in aiding more mate ally than any 
other entertainment of the kind to educate the 
masses and induce a healthy taste. In the union of 
the classical with the popular, of the work of the 
great orchestral writers with dance music and com- 
ition of a more ephemeral character, M. Jullien’s 
lan from the beginning has been successful. Where 
ormerly one overture or movement from a symphony 
was as muchas could be peng | ventured on, three 
or four pieces of the same high class are now sure of 
being listened to with attention, and even the first 
part of a concert without quadrille, waltz, or polka 
can be counted on, from time to time, as a safe at- 
traction, which the so-called Beethoven and Mendels- 
sohn “ Festivals” for the last four years have de- 
monstrated. In his way M. Jullien has been a teacher, 
and an influential one. Perhaps to him, more than 
to any other of our entrepreneurs, may be attributed 
the improving state of popular feeling in musical mat- 
ters. Those who will go nowhere else to hear music 
attend the concerts of M. Jullien; and it is not a 
small thing to record in his favour, that he has grad- 
ually persuaded the “‘ many-headed mob” to listen 
and to like music of a serious and uncompromising 
character. i 
M. Jullien’s programme for the present series of 
concerts is not inferior to the prospectuses of former 
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ee ee 
yesrs. We miss the French drummers and the military bands, but we 
have ip their place an orchestra more numerous, complete, and efficient 
than before, besides three of the greatest instrumental solo players in 
gurope—Sigs. Sivori (violin), Piatti (violoncello), and Bottesini (double 
pass.) The popular Jetty Treffz has disappeared, but, instead of her, 
we nave Miss Dolby, one of the best and most deservedly admired of 
our native rs. * * * It is unnecessary to enter further into 
detail, but it will be evident, from the names we have cited, that the 
instrumental phalanx under M. Jullien’s direction is one of first-rate 
capacity and pretensions. L 
The theatre was filled at an early hour by one of the largest audi- 
ences over congregated within its walis; it was wee | ss crammed to 
suffocation” in ye part. M. Jullien was welcomed, on appearing 
in the orchestra, with offe of those unanimous and uproarious recep- 
tions never accorded but to the greatest favourites of the public. The 
National Anthem was then played by the band, and the overture to 
Leonora, already mentioned, began the concert in good style, the 
rfect manner in which it was executed being hardly more worth 
notice than the strict attention paid by the inconveniently packed crowd, 
which swayed to and fro like the waves of the ocean. On the whoie, 
although we have seen quieter audiences at M. Jullien’s concerts than 
that of last night, considering it was the first night, when the privilege 
of creating a noise is more readily admitted than on other occasions, 
there was not much to complain of in the general deportment. True, 
there were a number of petty émeutes and occasional calls for “* Ge* 
save the Queen,” in unaccustomed places; but the music generally 
put a stop to the rows, and the crowd in most instances curbed its 
feelings uatil, the harmony of sweet sounds having ceased, there was & 
sort of license togive way to the expression of boisterous hilarity. The 
chief feature im the first part of the concert was the solo of Signor 
Bottesini upon the double-bass, than which a more wouderful exhibi- 
tion of mechanical adroitness, accompanied by consummate taste, was, 
erhaps, never heard. Signor Bottesini has been pronounced, and with 
justice, the Paganini of the double-bass; and it is doubtful whether 
even the celebrated violinist himself essed such extraordinary pow- 
ers as the young artist who last night created so profound a sensation 
through the medium of an instrument so unwieldly and unmanageable. 
It is not requisite here to repeat the analysis of Signor Bottesini’s 
talent which was offered on the occasion of his performance in the sum- 
mer at the Philharmonic Concerts. Suffice it, the fantasia on themes 
from the Sonnambula gave room for the employment of his rescour- 
ces, exhibiting the beautiful quality of his tone (unlike that of any 
other player) and the purity of his harmonics, in the airs, the rapidity 
and astonishing certainty of his execution in the /ravura passages, and 
the ease and grace which invariably signalize his style. Nothing could 
be more flattering than the manner in which Signor Bottesini was re- 
ceived by the audience, who listened to his performance with anxious 
attention, applauding vociferously at the end of each phrase and varia- 
tion. It would be advisable, however, for the future, ifM. Jullien 
would resolutely put his veto on demands for repetitions, which in the 
case of Signor Bottesini, as in that of Miss Dolby, who sang the well- 
known cavatina, “‘Gentil Signora,” from the Huguenots, exceedingly 
well, evidently proceeded from a noisy and obstinate minority. The 
more such demands—compliance with which fatigues the performers, 
and satiates the hearers—are tolerated, the more they will be exacted. 
The system is a bad one, and M. Jullien has the power in his hands to 
oppose it succesfully. By doing so he would render an essential ser- 
view, and help to abolish what, to reasonable persons, is little better 
than a nuisance.—London paper, 11th ult. 
A FEW MORE worDs ABouT THE YacurT “ America.”—Comman- 
der Hoseason, R.N., has published several letters on the late sailing- 


match at Cowes. From one of the mast recent, we select two or three 


interesting passages. 

I have stated in my letter of the 30th ult., that Ido not believe 
there is much difference in the speed between the America and Tita- 
nia ; in fact, no difference of importance; any slight advantage of cut, 
or set of sails, position of masts, or even steerage, might give a// the 
snperiority displayed. 

ut nothing in the world will compensate for the advantage gained 
by the set of the sails, which admits of the one vessel lying so much 
nearer to the wind than the other. As soon as the 4merica hauled to 
the wind, it was all up with the Titania; the race was won with 


ease, 

J:is highly important to a vessel whose course forms so small an 
Sngle with the direction of the wind that the sails shall not act im any 
way as back sails; the wind will, I conceive, act on the surface of the 
sails, in obedience to the law of projectiles, or as a billiard ball will 
upon the side cushions of a billiard table; therefore the angle of inci- 
dence will equal the angle of deflection; only, however, if the surfaces 
are true, or as a plane, the wind to produce a forward movement must 
get away freely, and the velocity of the vessel will be proportionate to 
the smallness of the direct resistance. 

Now, Sir, these performances of the America, or the advantage shown 
by her over fore and aft rigged vessels, is exactly similar to that which 
I witnessed her Majesty’s trig Pantaloon display over the square-rig- 
ge vessels in the experimental squadron, under Admiral Sir Edward 

odrington, in 1831 or 1832, off the Tagus. 

It was astonishing to perceive how the Pantaloon went to wind- 
ward of all the square-rigged competitors, and hers was a wedge 
form; but I conceive it was the manner of setting her sails that gave 
this superiority; they setting as much as possible like boards, and 
the yards es much sharper up than in any other vessel of the 
squadron. To effect this, Sir William Symonds altered the position 
of the lower rigging ; placing the lower shrouds much farther aft than 
was customary, the foremost shroud well abaft the centre of the lower 
masts; the mainstay went forward to the forecastle to increase the 
angle, so that the bunt of the mainyard should not so early take 
against the mainstay. There were two places for the main tack to 
come to—the one, in accordance to the old custom, to the mess-trees ; 
and when dead on a wind, or when racing, to a bolt in the deck, more 
fore-and-aft, or nearly midway between the mess-trees and the keel 
The bomkin to which the foretack went formed a smaller angle with 
the keel than that of any other vessel I had seen previous to that pe- 
riod; and, as all the sails hoisted taut up, they were by these means 
made but to form a small angle with the keel, and to set like boards. 

As many thousands of seamen witnessed the performances of the 
Pantaloon, under Sir Edward Codrington, I will say no more than that 
her superiority was not much displayed while running before the wind, 
* age as in the America’s case, but none hada chance with her on 

wind. 

But I will relate a curious trial that the Pantaloon had with the old 
Briton frigate while off Lisbon, when belonging to the squadron under 
the command of Sir William Parker, in, I believe, the year 1832, for I 
Write from memory. The Pantaloon and Briton were some miles to 
Windward of the squadron of six sail of the line, when they were 
ordered to bear up dead before the wind, and make all sail. When 
they passed the 4sia’s bows they were neck and neck. Never did I 
S8e@ @ race so equally run before, and some three thousand seamen 
Witnessed the sight. 

When they had run some miles to leeward, the Admiral made a sig- 
nal to shorten all sail and to haul dead on a wind, and to close with the 
flag-ship. What I then witnessed will ever be fresh in my memory; 
the little Pantaloon fetched under the stern of the sia in a single 
tack, the Briton was no where in the race, she requiring to make three 
tacks togain the same position. I think Sir William Parker has the 
times of that race, and, if produced, I feel assured that the results will 
te a superiority equal to that displayed by the America over the 

‘ania. 

Farner Cuiniquy.—The Joliet (Ill.) Journal is gratified to learn 
that Rev. Mr. Chiniquy, the French Catholic Apostle of Temperance, 
has emigrated to that State, and intends locating in the Kankakee Val- 
ley. He will be joined in the spring by about 1,500 French families 
from Montreal and Quebec. The reverend gentleman, we understand, 
wim with the country, and his locating among us will at- 

ither a large accession to our i “ i 
enough for all.” Tg population. There is room 
__Items or Large EvropEaAN News.—M. de Lamartine, who after an 
illness of twenty-five days duration appeared to be recovering, exper- 
ienced a ee on the 19th ult., and a fatal result was anticipated.— 
Marshal Soult was also dangerously ill at Saint-Amand —The prizes 
of the lottery of gold ingots were drawn in the Champs Elysees on the 
10th of Nov. An immense crowd attended. A journeyman hair dres- 
ser obtained the prize of 200,000 francs, and an engine driver on a rail- 
Way the first prize of 400,000 francs. 











Th * 4 ‘ 
ao ng of the Court of Inquiry convened at Liverpool in the 








The decision is not made. It seems ve robable, however, that the 
gentleman will be suspended or seuevell The Times says that the 
speech of Mr. Monk, counsel for the people, would extend over twelve 
closely printed columns of its smallest type. The speech of Mr. Wilkins, 
counsel for Mr. Ramshay, occupied two ae and a half in its delivery. 











PROPESSOR ANDERSON'S BULLETIN. 


pearEssor ANDERSON is performing to crowded and fashionable audiences ai the 
New Assembly Rooms, Baitimore, where he closes on the 19th. ae 
PROFESSOR ANDERSON will revarn to New York, and commence a New Series of 
his Grand Drawing Rocm Entertaintments, at the Astor Place Upera House, during the 
Christmas holidsys, coummenci:g about the 28d ist. 
stats, 28808 ANVERSUN’S whereabouts will at all times be found in the New York 
erald. 
Parties reading this will pleas* communicate directly with their families and friends, in 
order that they way be prepared for his Soirees ppetersenste, at 
PROFESSOR ANDERSON begs to return his sincere thanks for past favours, ard solicits 
their continuance. 





GERMAN OPERA, at the ASTOR-PLACE OPERA HOUSE. -The 
GERMAN LIEDEKK« ANZ, under the direction ©f Professor A. PAUR, will per- 
‘above place on TUESDAY, Dec. 9, 

CZAAR AND ZIMMERMAN, 


Comic Opera in three acts, by Lorzing. The solo parts will be performed bg ole 
highest reputation For the Orchestra, the best professional men in this City 


engaged. 
Prices of Admittance—Reserved Seats, $1 5@; Parquette end Boxes, $1; Amphitheatr-, 
50 cts. Tickets to be had at all the German Music and Bovk stores, Doors open at half- 
past 6 P.M.: to commence at 7. 
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Dizp.—Oa Saturday morning, the 15th November, at No. 5 Craven Place, Hyde 
Park, London, in the 17th year of her age, Georgina Clarke, only daughter of 
Duncan C, Pell, Esq., of New York city. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 1101-44 110 8-4. 


THe ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 6, 











1851. 





The Humboldt, steamer of the Havre line, arrived here at a very 
early hour yesterday morning, with advices from England to the 20th 
ult. We have no files of papers by her, nor do we find a single event 
of importance recorded, unless it be the death of the King of Hanover, 
which occurred on the 18th ult., and which only affects Great Britain 
inasmuch as it saves £21,000 per annum to the Treasury. The late 
King, so long known and so unpopular in England as Duke of Cumber- 
land, was the fifth son of George III. He was born in 1771, and ascend- 
ed the throne of Hanover on the death of William IV. in 1837. In ad- 
ministering the affairs of that Kingdom he earned a fair measure of 
public good-will. He is succeeded by his son, the Prince Royal, who 
is afflicted with total blindness. The most careful measures were 
adopted during his father’s lifetime, for obviating any political ncon- 
venience resulting from this infirmity. 

Lord Palmerston has been receiving sundry addresses of congratu- 
lation from the working classes of the metropolis on his part in the 
liberation of Kossuth. His replies have been off-hand, good-humoured, 
non-committal speeches, which sent his hearers away with tickled ears. 

Later accounts from Sydney furnish evidence of the richness of the 
Golden regions lately discovered in New South Wales. Parties there 
anticipate distaicing California. 





The news from Paris is grave. The Assembly and the Government 
have had another contest and this time the latter is victorious. A portion 
of the Legislature, desirous to secure itself from any military domina- 
tion, proposed the organization of an armed force expressly for its ser- 
vice and to be immediately under its controul. The ministers oppose d 
the measure, and it has been rejected by the large majority of 108. 
These fluctuations in the support which Louis Napoleon obtains in the 
Chamber may perhaps be taken as evidence of the rottenness of parties, 
and of the consequent uncertainty in the future course of events. 

A new act of despotism is said to have occurred at Vienna, two 
hundred stock-brokers having been summarily exiled from the Aus- 
trian dominions, on a charge of having combined to raise the price of 
silver by certain financial operations. This was touching the Govern- 
ment on its weak point. The minister of Police concluded that the city 
might survive the loss of its stock-brokers, but that the Emperor could 
not be made “short” of silver, To think is to do, under the prompt 
administration of Vienna; and so this new grievanee is added to the 
increasing burdens of popular discontent. 


Congress assembled at Washington on Monday, and on the following 

day the President’s Message was read. The document will be found 
above; and attention is particularly invited to those several portions 
of it which have reference to British interests; more especially to 
those which allude to the intended interference of our ships of war and 
those of France, on a late occasion, in guarding the coast of Cuba 
against organized bands of lawless invaders. The subject, it will be 
perceived, is apt to branch off into the “ right of search” question—one 
on which so many volumes have been written and to so little purpose, 
since hot-tempered and unreflecting writers will persist in confounding 
the right of search with the right of asking a look at a ship’s papers. 
We do not purpose to discuss the matter at present, but would suggest 
to any American roaders who are specially sensitive on this point, 
that pirates and slave-traders would universally hoist the Stars and 
Stripes, and be thankful for the boon, if they could thus secure them- 
selves immunity from inconvenient inquiries. We make room for the 
official memorandum of verbal communications hereon between Mr. 
Crampton and Mr. Webster in the first place, and Mr. Crampton and 
Mr. Crittenden, Acting Secretary of State, in the second. It cannot 
pass notice that the latter gentleman almost ignores the bloody and 
fatal Lopez expedition, in his remarks on possible contingencies, treat- 
ing the invasion of Cuba ag though it were an imaginary ground of 
alarm, and the cruising of armed vessels as though it were to be con- 
stant and designedly offensive. Is not his part a little over-acted ?»— 
Lengthened letters between the U.S. Government and the French 
Minister at Washington have also been exchanged on this topic, enter- 
ing into wider views of their respective policies, and treating them as 
if France were republican in heart and hand. So is she not considered 
by one half of her own journalists. —The Spanish Minister has also, 
it will be seen, been in correspondence with Mr. Webster, mainly with 
reference to the insults and outrages put upon the Spanish Consul in 
New Orleans, at the period of the recent Cuban invasion. The result 
has been the recommendation to Congress of an »ppropriation for ac- 
tual damages, and the tender of official courtesies and a national sal- 
ute to the flag of Spain, if the late or a newly-appointed Consul return 
to that city. Mr. Calderon De La Barca anticipates that his govern- 
ment will close with the offer. But what will Congress do as regards 
the appropriation ? 

Mr. Linn Boyd of Kentucky has been elected Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. He belongs to the Democratic party. 

The most interesting proceeding during the week has been the dis- 
cussion, ia the Senate, of a resolution proposed by Mr. Foote of Mis- 
sissippi for doing Congressional honours to Louis Kossuth. Somewhat 
to the surprise of the public, the attempt has failed, the resolution 
haviog been debated on Wednesday, and withdrawn on Thursday, 
owing to “unexpected opposition.” We were not wrong therefore, in 
anticipating some doubts and differences of opinion in the minds of the 
Legislature. Another effort, however, was to be made yesterday, or 





hay, county judge, have been brought to a close.—/ ‘on some subsequent day,” by Mr. Seward of N. Y., to draw forth for | 








Kossuth a legislative welcome. In the debate on Mr. Foote’s motion, 
General Cass was prominent in his support.—A similar fate probably 
awaits another motion of Mr. Foote’s, by which the President of the 
U. 8. is to be requested to use his influence with the British Govern- 
ment, towards obtaining the release of Mr. Smith O’Brien and hig 
fellow-sufferers in exile. Probably Mr. Fillmore has quite enough 
business on his hands without such an addition; and it can scarcely be 
doubted that Mr. O’Brien would receive a pardon, if he would con- 
descend to ask for it in the proper quarter. 





The week has been prolific in official documents, few of which it is 
within our power to reprint. Thus the Washington Union bas pub- 
lished a correspondence, in which, through Mr. Crampton, Lord Pal- 
merston expresses his sense of obligation to the President of the U. 8. 
and the citizens of Boston, for the cordial and courteous reception given 
to Lord Elgin, at the great Rail-road celebration in September last. 
Mr. Webster replies—all according to the manner set forth as suitable 
for such occasions, but all which can be well imagined without further 
description. 

Kossuth has arrived! the tidings have been telegraphed far and 
wide, and our excitable city will soon be beside itself with excitement. 
The Humboldt brought him over, as was expected, and deposited him at 
the hospitable residence of Dr. Doane, the Health officer at the Staten 
Island Quarantine Station, whose guest he is to be until his public en- 
try into New York. Count Francis Pulsky has accompanied him, as 
have several of the holders of office under his Governorship of Hunga- 
ry. Madame Kossuth and Madame Pulsky are also of the party. The 
landing took place in the dead of the night ; but the booming of cannon, 
and the shouting of rapidly assembling crowds foreshadowed the de- 
monstration which awaite this remarkable man, when public feeling is 
drilled into shape. 

With a small minorit7, we share doubts whether Kossuth is a con- 
sistent Man of the People, and feel assured that no practical benefit can 
arise to his cause from all the bowing down before him which is about 
to take place. And yet, if the judgment pulls one way, the feelings 
will stray in an opposite direction ; for it is difficult to look calmly on 
the upheaving of the popular mind, and not to sympathise with those 
whose aspirations are for human liberty, even though we hold that 
their imaginations are running riot. 

The complicated and unsettled relation of affairs between Great 
Britain and the United States, touching the Mosquito kingdom and 
some of the Central American Governments, has received a very awk- 
ward illustration. The particulars were made known here on the ar- 
rival of the American steamer, Prometheus, from San Juan, on Monday 
last; and the following letter from the Captain to the Editors cf the 
city papers gives his version of the affair. 


STEAMSHIP PROMETHEUS, San Juan, Nov. 21, 1851. 

Gentlemen :—In order to correct any misstatement that may be made of the 
circumstance of the English brig of war Express firing into the Prometheus, I beg 
of you to give the following statement an insertion in your paper. 

t 2 P.M., I proceeded to get my ship under weigh to proceed to sea, having 
but just received the last of our passengers from the Pacific steamer, numbering 
in all about 500. At this moment the city authorities of Greytown, constituted as 
they stated by the authority of the Musketo King, came on board the ship with a 
police force, and served a process of attachment on the ship and myself, for the 
amount of $123, claimed by the authorities for present and anchorage port dues 
charged the ship, which we ere to be illegally demanded, and bad conse- 
quently refused to pay them, as I did in the present instance. 

The port dues are made up from the right of anchorage in the harbor, Captain 
of the Port’s fees, and pilotage. 

I hove up my anchor and dropped down the Harbor with the current, having 
alongside one of the River steamers, receiving from her the baggage of the pass- 
a The English orig-of-war lying a short distance from us, immediately got 
under weigh, m sail for us, and when within a quarter of a mile around 
shot over our forecastie, not i wheel house over ten feet. In a few ino- 
ments another shot was fired, which passed over the stern, so near that the force of 
the ball was distinctly felt by several passengers. 


Isent a boat on board the brig, to inquire the cause of the firing into us. The 
Captain said it was to protect the authorities of Greytown in their demands, and if 
we did not immediately anchor he would fire a bomb.shell into us, and ordered his 
om loaded with grape and canister shot. A: the same time our small steamer 
eft us, and I proceeded under steam back to our anchorage, and anchored. The 
on Le up the harbor, and anchored very near us ; sent a boat on board of us, 
with orders that our fires should be put out, and that an officer would be sent to see 
that the fires were extinguished. The shore authorities then came on board ; and 
under the circumstances of the case, the amount demanded was paid under pro- 
test, and we were permitted to proceed to sea by the captain of the brig. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Henry CHURCHILL, 
Captain of Steamship Prometheus. 

The summary process adopted by armed vessels in all countries, for 
the purpose of enforcing Custom-house, Quarantine, and other Port 
regulations, is so generally recognised as in accordance with the ne- 
cessity of the case and the law of nations, that there is no need to say 
much on this part of the question. What argument indeed, but a shot- 
ted one, can prevail upon a powerful steamer to lay-to, when she is 
evading Custom-house charges, or violating the rules of a port? Surely 
any Revenue cutter in the U. 8. service would fire over, or into if need 
were, any foreign vessel thus detected in contravening the law; and 
we doubt not that it will appear hereafter that the Captain of the Pre- 
metheus had been duly warned in this case. The real poini at issue is 
the right to levy dues, and this must be settled forthwith either at 
Washington or in London. Vague generalities are tolerable for a time, 
but when bloodshed and collision are threatened, it becomes the repre- 
sentatives of both countries to see to it that the question at issue be 
narrowed to a point, and settled. We are glad to add that the Ameri- 
can journals mostly look upon the matter in a proper light, and that 
the cry of ‘‘ outrage upon the American flag” is set down as altogether 
inapplicable. 

The Washington Republic of Thursday states that the President of 
the U. S., on learning of this “* outrage” (?), ordered a competent naval 
force to be despatched to San Juan for the protection of American ves- 
sels, and at the same time directed that communications should be ad- 
dressed to the British government on the subject. Now we very hum- 
bly conceive that Captains of ships of war, zealous for the honour of 
their respective flags, are not the best diplomatists in the world, and 
we therefore read the announcement with sincere regret. It is within 
the chapter of accidents that affairs may become more than ever en- 
tangled, if such negotiators be employed, in place of the legitimate ones 
at Washington or in London. 





On Friday evening of last week, a verdict was rendered by the Jury 
impanelled to investigate the causes of that frightful occurrence, the 
recent death of fifty little children at their School House, the particu- 
lars of which are known to most of our readers. With deep regret we 
add that this milk-and-water verdict has verified our conjecture ex- 
pressed at the time, and that the culpable negligence, which directly 
caused a large number of these deaths, has been slurred over and will 
soon be forgotten—so far as any remedy is concerned. The J ury by 
their decision attribute the fatality to suffocation and so forth, and 
very properly acquit the Teachers of all blame; but they reserve for 
an appended statement the real gist of the matter, which ig the blame 
attributable to the builder, Supervisors, and other parties. These per- 
sons they Jenounce pretty severely, where the denungiation is of no 
earthly use; and then, as if recoiling from the expression of the truth, 
whitewash the guilty by ill-suggested hints of ** oversight,” and fan- 
tastic huggings of their own charity. How the relatives of the poor 


Victims may relish this long and curiously-compounded document, it 
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were hard to say; but the public has Kosguth, and Lola Montez, and 
will not be troubled with an event more than a fortnight old. 





Oh, for a condensing machine to squeeze items of news into a narrow 
compass, or some ingenious process by which their pulp and pith might 
be extrasted! Here is the affair of Capt. Waterman of the clipper-ship 
Chalienge, claiming its halt column, and to be compressed into half-a- 
dozen lines. They sailed, did the Captain and the clipper, for San 
Francisco, one hot day in July, bent upon a speedy passage; nor was 
the skipper a likely man to spare his crew in the requisite carrying on. 
Off Rio, the men mutinied, set upon and would have murdered thu 
mate, but for a belaying-pin laid lustily about them by the master marin- 
er who flew to the rescue. Knockings down and floggings ensued ; but the 
ship sailed on. Off Cape Horn, three men were lost from the mizen- 
topsail yard. Five more and a boy died, afew weeks later ; but the 
ship sailed on. Arrived in port, the news spread, with no lack of ex- 
aggerations. The sailors and boatmen beset the ship, determined to 
lynch the skipper and his mate. They escaped, after a hot chase ; but 
the latter was subsequently caught in the bushes, nine miles off, and 
handed over to the U. 8. authorities to be tried for murder on the high 
seas, @ charge brought against him by the men. The Captain still lay 
concealed, at the last date—the Ist. ult.—and so we wait to here more 
of the land adventures of the seamen who ssiled the Challenge. 


CELEBRATION OF ST. ANDREW’S DAY. 

The great Scottish festival was commemorated on Monday last, by a 
social gathering iu the large Saloon at Niblo’s, where the St. Andrew’s 
Society of the State of New York gave its annual dinner. The length 
of the President’s Message compels us reluctantly to be brief in our 
record. Adam Norrie Esq., the newly-elected President, occupied the 
Chair, at the cross-table, the ends of the two long tables being pre- 
eided over by Col. Maxwell and Mr. Brand, as Vice Presidents. On 
the Chairman’s right sat, in order, Mr. Young, Vice President of the 
St. George’s Society, Mr. Kaark, President of the German Society, Mr. 
De Peyster Ogden, President of the St. Nicholas Society—Mr. R. Bunch, 
H. B. M. Vice Consul for this Port—Mr. Mildmay, a nephew of Lord 
Ashburton—and the Revd J. Lillie one of the Chaplains of the Institu- 
tion. On his left Mr. Norrie was supported by Mr. Bell, President of the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick—Mr. Curtis, Vice President of the New 
England Society—and by Messrs. Kennedy, Hadden, and Irvin, ex- 
Presidents of the St. Andrew's itself. The regular toasts given from 
the Chair, commencing with “the day and a’ who honour it!” and 
ending with 

“May care and trouble never fash, 

And mirth and joy be wi’ usa’! 
were exactly those which have been so often set down in these columns 
—2 collection well calculated to warm Scottish blood with reminiscen- 
ses of national glory, and to renew the fondest home associations. In 
the signs of recognition and approval there was all the accustomed 
enthusiasm ; nor should we forget that the deep-rooted loyalty of the 
hundred members present found vent in their united voices, to the 
chorus of ‘‘ God Save the Queen.”—There was perhaps less speech-ma- 
king than usual ; but the deficiency was amply made up by the number 
and excellence of the fine old Scottish songs and ballads, which Messrs. 
Eadie, Macintosh, Wilson, McCrosky, Griswold, and others warbled 
for the entertainment of the company. The oratorical honours of the 
evening were certainly with Mr. Bunch who, in acknowledging a toast 
to Her Majesty’s Representatives in the U. 8., delivered a very felici- 


tous address. Mr. Curtis also in his eulogy en Seottish character, and 
spoke greatly to the 


Mr. Ogden in his remarks on Scotch educati¢ 
point, as did the Chairman in a few feeling’ \ ents paid to the ex- 


Presidents, and Mr. Irvin in his acknowledgment of the toast as applied 
to himself, and bearing upon his ten years’ official connection with the 
Society. —The poetic talents of Mrs. Balmanno were again volunteered 
on the occasion, and a piece entitled “ The Sons of St. Andrew,” from 
her graceful pen was read aloud, and circulated in print round the 
room. These things, however, must all live in the remembrance of 
those who heard them, for our space only admits of notice, and not of 
report.—The interchange of telegraphic compliments at public dinners 
has fairly come into vogue; but there is peculiar neatness about the 
following message, which was communicated in the course of the even- 


ing. It was forwarded jointly from the Montreal, Halifax, Quebec, St. 
John, Frederickton and Toronto St. Andrew’s Societies.—‘ Brother 


Scots ; our hands we cannot, here’s our hearts.—” 


The following is the list of Officers of the Society elected at the pre- 


paratory meeting, on Thursday, Nov. 13, 1851. 


Adam Norrie, President; J. J. Palmer, 1st Vice President; W. H. Maxwell 
2d Vice President; A. McKenzie, W. Whitewright, Jr., 8. Cochren, W. Brand 
th T. anny ma _ | ——— * R. Bysi 

retary ; . Cam , Assistant Secretary; Dr. J. T. Fer , Physici 
Rev. Dr J. N. McLeod, Rev. J. Lillie, Chaplains, lle Sih 


op, Treasurer; J. 8. Maxwell 


We have only to add that the charitable fund of the Society is ina 
flourishing condition, and that it has received during the past year a 
legacy ef $1000 bequeathed by J. Johnston, for many years one of its 


Presidents. 





We have great pleasure in calling attention to the praiseworthy and 
humane conduct of Captain Levi Marston, of the American Brig Har- 
riet, of Portland, who succeeded in rescuing, under circumstances of 
great difficulty and danger, from the British ship Unicorn, which ves- 
sel he found in a sinking condition at sea, one hundred and forty three 


souls of her crew and passengers, who would, otherwise, have undoubt 


edly perished, as the Unicorn went down in a quarter of an hour after 
the last person had left her. The above number of persons were on 
board the Harriet, a brig of only 190 tons, from the 9th until the 17th 
of November, when the packet-ship Star of the West, Captain Bourne, 


although encumbered with 500 passengers, received one hundred ou 


of the number on board, for which act of humanity, as well as for his 
subsequent treatment of the unfortunate people, Capt. Bourne deserves 
much credit. The two vessels arrived safely in this port a few days 
ago. The Unicorn was boand to St. John N. B. We hope and believe 
that this is one of the cases, in which the British Government will 


award some mark of its gratitude. 





Mr. Augustus Graham, who recently died in Brooklyn, has bequeath: 
for the charitable purposes of St. George's Society, and the 
same sum for the St. Andrew’s Society of New-York. He left a very 


large sum to various public institutions. 


On Tuesday and Wednesday last there were no arrivals here from 
foreign parts. Such a circumstance has not occured (so it is said) for 


forty years. 





A telegraphic despatch from Halifax, N. S., dated Monday last,fan- 


nonnces as follows. 


Allof the important Railway bills which passed the Assembly, have b 
up and ratified by the Legislative Council, without amendment. The Le wr 
paving completed the important business for which it was called together, will 


ly adjourn within a few days. 





A new monthly journal, called the Herald of the Union, has started 
into existence, under the editorial conduct of Mr. C. Edwards Lester. 
It is very large, very fall of original matter, and put out with extreme 


typographical neatness. 


MemorANDUM OF INTERVIEWS BETWEEN THE BairisH CuAnce AT 
Wasuinoton anv THE U. 8. Secretary or Srare.—Mr. Crampton, 
at an interview with Mr. Crittenden, at the Department of State, on 
the 27th of Sept. 1851, stated that he had been directed by her Majes- 
ty’s Government to say to the United States Secretary of State that 
her Majesty’s Government had learned with great regret that expedi- 
tions have again been ae ooo in the ports of the United States for an 
attack upon a territory belonging to a sovereign at peace with the 
United States and in friendly relations with her Majesty. 

Her Majesty’s Government do not doubt that the Gevernment of the 


proceedings which are in violation bot» of the laws of the United States 
and of the law of nations, and her Majesty’s Government are persuaded 
that such measures, if taken in time, will accomplish their object. 
But her Majesty’s Government deem it due to the frankness which 
ought to characterize the intercourse between the two Governments, 
to state to that of the United States that her Majesty’s ships-of-war on 
the West Indian station will have orders to prevent by force any adven- 
turers of any nation from landing with hostile intent upon the Island 
of Cuba. —_— 


October, Mr. Crittenden replied verbally to Mr. Crampton as follows :— 


orders as those mentioned in the dispatch from Lord Palmerston should 
have been deemed necessary and proper by the British Government.” 
So far as they have reference to lawless and unauthorized expedi- 
tions against 
United States, it is only necessary to say that such expeditions are for- 
bidden by the laws of this Republic, and that its Government is able 
and determined to execute thoselaws. Evasions of thom may occur in 
spite of the utmost vigilance and energy i such instances are common 
to the laws of all countries. It is only by stealth and by favor of rare 
and accidental circumstances that any such expeditions can escape from 
our shores; none of sufficient force or magnitude to create any serious 
apprehension for the safety of Cuba, and certainly none against which 
Spain herself is not abundantly able to proiect that island. 
*¢ The Government of the United States, always determined, in per- 
fect good faith, to maintain its neutral relations, and perform al! its 
national obligations, condemns as strongly as the British Government 
the lawless enterprises t which the orders in question appear to 
be directed, and the Government of the United States, equally with the 
British Government, desires their prevention or suppression. 
“But, just and desirable as that end maz be, the President could 
not witness without concern = attempt to accomplish such an object 
by means which might eventually lead to encroachments on the rights 
of the people of the United States. 
“‘ The President is of opinion that, so far as relates to this Republic 
and its citizens, such an interference as would result from the execution 
of those orders, if admitted to be rightful in themselves, would never- 
theless be practically injurious in its consequences, and do more harm 
than good. Their execution would be the exercise of a sort of police 
over the seas in our immediate vicinity, covered as they are with our 
ships and our citizens, and it would involve, moreover, to some extent, 
the exercise of a jurisdiction to determine what expeditions were of the 
ae denounced, and who were the guilty adventurers engaged 
in them. 
‘¢The President cannot but apprehend that such orders could not be 
carried into effect without leading, too probably, to abuses and collis- 
ions that would constantly jeopard, and might seriously disturb, that 
peace and good will which he sincerely desires to see cultivated and 
made — between the United States and Great Britain. 

«* The President deems it unnecessary to say more at present on the 
subject of these orders, than to add the expression of his hope that 
there may never arize any occasion for carrying them into execution.” 





NEW ‘“ ALBION” PLATE FOR 1852. 


We have the pleasure of informing our subscribers that the printer 
is busily engaged in striking off copies of the above, for distribution, 
as soon as may be, after the ensuing Ist of January. The engraving is 
a copy of Sir David Wilkie’s celebrated picture of Columbus propound- 
ing his theory of a New World, at the Convent of La Rabida, in Spain, 
which chance circumstance led to the patronage of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, and consequently to the discovery of this mighty Continent. — 
The engraving is of high caste, executed in the mixed style of line 
stippling, and mezzotint, by Mr. A. H. Ritchie of this city. We sin- 
cerely trust that the general interest attaching to the subject, the cele- 
hrity of the painter, and the excellence of the work itself, will render it 
generally acceptable. We shall speak of its details hereafter. 


Englishman named Bainbri 
tower near the Horse Shoe Falls at Niagara, slip 
into the rapids, and was carried near the brin 
when he man 

an hour, when 
Island. Two guides, named H. 
from some horses, tied them together, 


Bainbridge, who had just enough of strength left to ti 
body, when he was 8 te them round ) 
United States will use all possible diligence to prevent and punish | falo, December 2. 





A Faicurrut Accwwent anv A Narrow Escare.—Yes 
e while going over the footbridge = 
on the ico ani fe 


of the G 
to catch hold of a rock, which he clang rT a we 


e was fortunately seen by a party passi ; 
rewster and J. Dav ve the So 
and then threw them to M 





rawn on shore ina very exhausted state,-— 3, 


fAusic. 


St. Georce’s Concrrt.—The performances on this occasion were al! of 





very superior order, unusually eminent talent having been secured, in orde; 
keep up the prestige attaching to this annual entertainment. The two new music 
features were an uncommonly meritorious performance on the concertina by M 
Sedgwick, and (new to many Americans present) the participation of the audic 

At another interview, held at the same Department on the 6th of | itself in the exercises—the mass-singing of the national anthem. It is inde 


unusual to see the public figuring o , andah i 
‘¢T am instructed by the President, tc express his regret that such testing of the musical ah Se oe et kn | os prep head 


shall be very lenient, nor express my 


wonder that a certain sturdy vocal independence was at times exhibited, 7), 
made the chorus appear more like a combination of solos and solo expressions 
e Island of Cuba, apprehended from citizens of the | ¢ling, than an evenly fused mass of tone and enthusiasm. But if the masic |o 
the sentiment gained, for there is an invariable heartiness in the Englishma 
rendering of his national air, which it does one good to notice. On such occasiq 


that modest and retiring artist, the public, may well be excused for giving ven 
its patriotic feeling, and putting itself beyond the control of scientific rules 
regulations. The solo parts were effectively taker by Signora Biscacciay 
Medame Bouchelle, and Madame Anna Thillon, These three ladies togeth 
with Mrs. Bostwick sang to the great satisfaction of the audience, The servi 
of Signora Biscaccianti, Mesdames Bouchelle and Bostwick, as well as thosal 
Mr. Sedgwick were gratuitous, meriting the grateful thanks of the Society. 3 
tini sang nobly, and never appeared, personally, to greater advantage. ()» 
whole, this concert was as brilliant a one as we have had this season, and was 
tremely well atrended. 

Tue Orera.—On Monday evening “Pasquale” was delightfully given 
Bosio, Badiali, and Marini. Bosio was very charming, being most becom: 
dressed, and acting gracefully her most gracefal part. Her fascinations m 
have proved fatal to a much less impressible personality than the “ Don.” Mi 
was funny in his way, which if not the best way, is by no means an vnamusing. 
We observe lately a new character on the stage in some of the subordinate pa 
which in the present instance was Mr. “ N. N.’’ the notary—a German synod 
for anonymous. The character of his dress and action is somewhat German 
which nation we presume him to be. He does extremely well, and deserv 
word of commendation. If we mistake not he has heretofore been promine 
the chorus, Another very good performance on this occasion was also tha 
Signor Vietti. His voice, though not strong, is sweet and well-managed. He 
with great acceptance to the audience. 

The performance of “Somnambula” which was announce fo. W ednesday 
postponed till Friday, our evening for going to press. We hope the present o 
houses are paying ones to M. Maretzek, which they ought to be, if the ver 
pensive troupe engaged does not absorb all the profits. We have noopport 
of comparing this with foreign troupes, or we should appreciate it better thar 
do, and as well as it deserves. 
























Drawta. 


THE Broapway.—The chief event of the past week at this establisime 
been the production of the new play “ Ingomar,’’ which was successfully repr 
ed last season at Drury Lane. The ply itself is of German origin, being writ 
the Baron Munch Bellinghausen, and is very popularin Germany. A trans 
of it made by Charles Edward Anthon, under the title of “ The Son of the 
erness,” appeared in book form in this city in1848, as we had occasion to no 
considerable length in the Albion of June 10th of that year. The present v 
is from the pen of Mrs. Lovell, the wife of the English dramatist of that nam 
is the author of “The Wife’s Secret,” “ Love's Sacrifice,” aud other 
modern plays. Of its merits as a translation we are nol competent to judi 
it is a well written and highly creditable piece of English composition —W 
an outline of the play from our notice of Mr. Anthon’s version. 
The plotis rer enough. The father of the heroine is carried off frofl 


neighbourhood of Massalia, a Grecian city, by a band of roving Ligurians 
thenia, the heroine, unable to obtain from her fellow-citizens, or from her w 





Tue LATE Fenrmore Cooper.—The annexed paragraph from the 
Tribune will be held in remembrance by thousands of persons, glad to 
take part in rendering honour where honour is due, It is grateful to 
turn one’s thoughts from the strife and embroilment of politicians, to 


the proposed gathering, for such a purpose, of such men as are here 
named. 


‘‘The arrangements for a great public meeting of literary men and 
others in honour of the late Mr. Fenimore Cooper have been completed 
by the Commiitee appointed for this purpose on a previous occasion. 
The solemnities wil? take place in Tripler Hall on Christmas Eve, the 
24th inst. A Commemorative Discourse will be pronounced by Mr. 
,| Wm. C. Bryant, and addresses are expected from Edward Everett, 
» | George Bancroft, John P. Kennedy, Rev. Dr. Hawks, and other friends 
»| and admirers of the genius of the deceased American novelist. Hon. 
+ | Daniel Webster has been invited to preside at the meeting, and it is 

understood that he will accept the og ree | The occasion is unique, 
and will doubtless call together a large and distinguished audience. 
Not only the limited circle of men of letters by profession and taste, to 
which class the preparation for the funeral honours has been chiefly 
entrusted, but thousands of our intelligent population who owe a large 
debt of gratitude to the illustrious master of fiction, will share in the 
solemnities, impelled no less by interest in the emincnt persons who 
are announced as speakers, than by reverence and admiration for the 
memory of the Great Departed.”’ 





Tue Beurine’s Srrairs Franxuin Exprepirion.—The ship 
Dedalus, the supply ship from the expedition sent out by the 
. | British Government in search of Sir John Franklin, arrived at San 
Francisco on the 22d of October, from Port Clarence, Behring’s Straits, 
which she left on the first of that month. She brought, as passengers, 
Lieut. Cooper and Dr. Simpson, of H. M. ship Plover, which vessel has 
returned to Port Clarence, from her summer expedition, having been 
unable to penetrate farther north than 71 degrees—being three degrees 
¢ | Short of their excursion last year. 

The Plover’s consort had not returned to her winter quarters at the 
sailing of the Dedalus. No vestige of the expedition of Sir John Frank- 
lin was discovered: and it is the opinion of the two officers from the 
Plover, who came passengers in the Dedalus, that all further attempts 
to find traces leading to the discovery of the Artic voyagers will prove 
fruitless. The following is the report of the Dedalus :— 

Her B.M’s. ship Deda/lus, Capt. G. G. Wellesley, from Port Clarence, 
Behring’s Straits, Oct. 1, arrived in our harbor yesterday, and anchor 
ed at Saucilito. The Dedalus was dispatched from Valparaiso last 
Spring, to visit the provision which is kept at Port Clarence, as a dépot 
and point of succor, in case either Sir John Franklin’s expedition, or 
the other vessels in search of him, should be obliged to quit their ships 
and take to their boats. The Dedalus arrived at the edge of the ice 
(which was then close to St. Lawrence Island) in the middle of June, 
when she fell in with a large fleet of whalers, principally Americans, 
waiting for an opening to proceed northward. There had been little 
done in taking whales this season, although ‘arge numbers of them had 
been seen in the Artic seas in the early part of theseason. Most of the 
ships had gone south. Capt. Wellesley thinks that all the vessels had 
passed the Straits for the south before the Dedalus sailed. The sum- 
mer season is later than usual, the first snow having fallen on the Ist 
October, the dey the Dedalus sailed from Port Clarence. 

Capt. W. er es large quantities of ice in the Straits, which were in 
fact, almost blocked up. The D. had several narrow escapes, and was 
at one time in imminent danger of being foundered. She is a fine 
vessel, mounting 20 guns and 250 men.—4/ta California, 28rd Oct. 


Tue New Parx Kitzen.—Judge Edwards, of the Supreme Court, 
has refused to appoint Commissioners in the matter of the proposed ru- 
ral park at Jones’s woods. This is very probably the coup de grace to 


































suitor, assistance for his rescue, or the sum requisite for his ransom, follo 
tribe, and volunteers to be their slave in order to obtain the release of her 
They dismiss the old man and retain the maiden, of whum, as might be ex; 
Ingomar, the chief of the horde, beocmes desperately enamoured. He is 
grees wrought up to the abandonment of his comrades and his savage |i 
escorts her to Massalia in all honour—takes upon himself a servile bondage 
father—and adopts the Grecian manners and costume—all this without his 
tion with the fair Parthenia being very exactly defined. In the fifth act n 
come toa crisis: The Ligurians re-appear in the neighbourhood, end Ing 
accused of being in league with them, and indignantly scorning to exonerat 
self, receives peremptory orders to leave the city. Hereupon the maiden 
serve and hesitation of Parthenia vanish ; and she declares that as he le 
wilderness for her sake, she will return to it for his. Thisis, however, h 
prevented by the appearance of a delegation from the tribe, bearing green br 
in token of peace, and satisfied when they learn from Ingomar’s lips that | 
not been detained against his will. Minor incidents we omit ; and have on 
ther to say that the curtain falls on a deservedly happy couple. 
The whole interest of the piece consists therefore, as the reader will 0! 
in the two distinct portraitures of savage and civilized life, and the effects 
they mutually exercise upon each other, when brought into contact throug 
respective representatives Parthenia the Greek, aud Ingomar the Bart 
With this exception, the plot and incidents are common-place and olde 
nor even in this respect is the idea a new one. The influence of love inso 
savage natures has been a favourite theme with poets and romancers. 
theless, a more poetical, a more romantic, or a more beautiful embodime 
“Ingomar” is rarely conceived ; whilst the slightest incidents are manage 
so much skill and such artistic taste that they cease to be trifles, and bec 
exquisite significance in the development of character. There are a th 
lights and shades of subtle and delicate feeling. Take for instance the 
waich Parthenia twines around the drinking cups of the rude Chief; t 
symbolical of the softening influences which love is weaving around his 
whilst his sword and shield, which she su playfully and womanly usurps 
bravely bears, hint at his strength engrafted on her sweetness by the ardc 
nobility of his affection. Neither is the interest of the play ever for amo 
in the sentiments and poetical touches which are introduced with cons 
tact and appropriateness; although we fear that the mass of play-goers 
pprop’ ; g ne 
somewhat disappointed in the want of strong, flesh-and-blood realities. 
A word or two as to the cast. Mr. Conway as Ingomar played with ex 
care and good taste, showing close study and nice discrimination. Mucl 
acting and delivery was worthy of all praise, Madame Ponisi was exce 
Parthenia, though not exactly realizing the beautiful ideal of the autho 
rest of the characters were well sustained, and the play went off admirably 
hope it may become a favourite ; such a fact would be creditable to the 4 
reputation of the town. 
Burton’s.—Among the novelties of the past week at this house, we 
tion a couple of trifles in the shape of the farce of “ Wig-wag." snd the vs 
of “ The Hopeless Passion.” The first of these is very amusing, the 
turning on the misfortune of having red hair, and the good fortune of being" 
| with black, or brown. All taree of these pieces of luck ere united in the 
or rather on the head of a country lout, Simon (Mr. Barton) ; the hair" 
last instances being that of wigs assumed for the occasion. The adventure 
bumpkin are very amusing, as he ascends and descends the ladder of — 
is he alone in his glory and disgrace ; for he is beloved by a country a 
also gifted with locks of the objectionable hue. The lady of his love - 
turkey-driver, Nannette (Miss Chapman),who is one of the simplest and a 
lasses that ever wore wooden shoes. We have not seen a more comic aud! 
art for many a day. ; 
: “The Hopeless Passion” is one of those light vaudevilles founded on a 
School, which are so much in vogue on the stage at present. It 1s ee 
and a capital specimen of brief and pointed genteel comedy. ~_ + 
Lester, with Miss Fanny Wallack and Miss Jane Hili interpret it. If tt 
bout it, when Jess hardly pushed for spac? 
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 ‘Netices of New Works. 


Reverres or A BACHELOR: ILLUSTRATED EDITION. By Ik. Marvel. 
New York, 1852. Scribner.—A welcome to this most tasteful copy of 
a book every way worthy of the pains bestowed upon it, and truly what 
its second title proclaims it—** a book of the heart!” Of its claim 
upon the regard of our readers we spoke when first it appeared, and 
can only say that it is one of the choice few laid by for second perusal, 
when the Gods vouchsafe us leisure to linger lovingly over a volume 
for our own private entertainment’s sake. And then it shall assuredly 
pe this present illustrated edition, which will add much to the already 
high reputation of Mr. Darley, the artist who has here given it new 
vogue. We are especially struck by the fact that, whereas vigour is 
the ordinary characteristic of this gentleman’s pencil, but is not the 
strong point of the work itself, he has so chimed in with the Bachelor's 
prevailing tone, that gentleness, delicacy, tenderness, and grace are 
reflected from the printed to the engraved page. It is no slight merit 
for an artist thus to catch the hue of the author; the two are mutually 
indebted to each other, and the public is very strongly indebted to the 
publisher for thus bringing them into juxta-position. The wood-en- 
gravers also deserve high credit for doing justice to Mr. Darley’s de- 
signs; and in short, this octavo is beautifally complete in all respects. 


Tue Faut or Porany. By L. C. Saxton. Ibid.—It is agreeable 
to meet occasionally, amid the floating mass of light reading, a work of 
substantial interest, like the one before us, and at the same time one 
that does not inflict a very serious tax upon the reader’s time. Con- 
densation becomes, increasingly and for obvious reasons, an imperative 
necessity of these literary times: but two duodecimo volumes are none 
too much to devote to so copious a subject as the history of Poland. 
Mr. Saxton, however, is very discursive, and ramifies to a degree which 
mars considerably the unity of his book. Adopting the excellent plan 
of general outlining in the first place, followed up successively by 
minute details, he is tempted by his taste or his learning to wander far 
too wide of his original mark. The desire, announced in his introduc- 
tory remarks, to write a philosophica] and analytical history becomes 
as he proceeds a perfect hobby, so that the reader is well nigh sick of 
the words philosopby and analysis, before he has read a hundred pages. 
It is in very questionable taste to declare so plainly and so repeatedly 
on what principles the author has set to work—that these principles 
are correct—and that none others can be so. There is a pretence 
amounting to presumption in this which will probably subject the 
writer to much severe criticism, and to many queries as to the sound- 
ness of his deductions. We are content ourselves to commend the work 
to notice, with the above reservation, for we have found in it a great 
mass of well-digested information, set out generally in lucid style and 
in well worded language. Sometimes indeed, Mr. Saxton rhapsodizes 
in terms as well as in thought, and provokes a smile by the far reaeh 
to which his speculations carry him ; but we repeat that we commend 
these volumes to notice as a valuable addition to American literature. 

Tue Lanp or Bonpace. By J. M. Wainwright, D.D. Ibid. Ap- 
pleton.—Egypt, ‘‘ its ancient monuments and present condition,” are 
here described in extracts from the reverend author's journal, kept on 
the spot during his recent Eastern travels ; and the writer is too well 
known here to a very largo circle, to require any recommendation from 
us. As the simple pennings of a close observer, and set down under 
strong impressions, the contents will be very acceptable; whilst the 
numerous and admirable illustrations, in the shape of engravings on 
steel and wood, can scarcely be surpassed either in design or execution. 
They are identical with those of ‘‘ the Nile Boat,” a publication highly 
lauded in these columns. The volume is a large and very broad octavo ; 
its cloth cover is a novelty ; silver being thereon substituted externally 
for gold, and with very pleasing effect. 

Gavussen on THE INSPIRATION OF THE Brae. Ibid. J. 3. Tayler.—s 
As far as we have been able to judge by a hasty glance over the pag@s 
of this volume, it is a well written piece of reasoning in favour of the 
divine and direct inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. Its chief object 
is to take the Church off from her present unsafe and indefensible posi- 
tion, of a mixed, varying, and undeterminate inspiration. It does not 
vacillate in a misty indefiniteness between the degree of inspiration 
vouchsafed to the writers and to their writings, as the opposing theor- 
ies do, but comes directly to the Bible, as radiant with divine truth, 
and pronounces it all inspired, and all infallible. Whether the author 
has succeeded in establishing his positions, in all cases, may perhaps 
admit of a doubt, but the attempt is most praiseworthy, and will doubt- 
less find favour in the eyes of the religious world. 


Rurau Homus, By Gervase Wheeler. Ibid. Scribner.—We gladly 
hail any reasonably good attempt to promote the knowledge and en- 
courage the adoption of a professed style of cottage architecture—for 
any thing that will check the erection of the parodies on Grecian and 
Roman temples, with which many beautiful localities are in this coun- 
try disfigured, ought to be accepted with gratitude. The utilitarian 
plan has been mainly followed in this neat volume; and a reading it 
would perchance save the public from the infliction of occasional eye- 
sores, and the individual from a waste of means. 


Ture Art JournNAL For November. G. Virtue.—Stanfield’s fine 
picture of the Battle of Trafalgar, and a woodcutting scene in Windsor 
Forest by Linnell, are the two selected subjects from the Verron Gal- 
lery. We have seen better engravings than these in this agreeable 
publication; but rarely any sculpture piece more grand than Schwan- 
thaler’s ‘“ Bavaria,” a colossal statue in bronze, inaugurated twelve 
months age in Munich. The journal tells us, 


The commission for the sculpture was given to Schwanthaler by the ex-King 
of Bavaria, Ludwig ; and it was completed and inaugurated on the 9th of October, 
1850. The female figure is emblematical of the Kingdom of Bavaria ; it is of 
colossal proportions, being fifty-four feet ia height, and the body is twelve feet in 
diameter ; yet the symmetry of its form is fine and correct; the left arm is raised, 
hoiding a laurel wreath ; the right arm grasps firmly a short sword; the body is 
clothed in what represents a lion's skin, as far as the hips; from which depend 
masses of drapery, admirably arranged, to the feet. By the side of the figure is 
seated a lion; and the whole is elevated on a granite pedestal of thirty feet high, 
stanging on a plain that stretches at an elevation of several feet on the western out- 
skirts of the city, 

A work of such enormous size, and of such a character, must have occupied 
much time in execution, and have been attended with vast anxiety and lavour ; 
and it is singular that neither the sculptor himself, nor his indefatigable assistants, 
MM. Lazarini and Stigimaier, lived to celebrate its completion. 


The following appears to us a somewhat unreasonable and feebly- 
argued complaint against the employment of a foreigner. The subject 


of it is moreover domiciled in London. If free-trade obtain in corn, 
why not in statuary ? 


The important commission to execute the equestrian statue of her Majesty at 
Glasgow has been given tothe Baron Marocheiti. We ate far from grudging this 
eminent foreign sculptor the success which has attended his establishment in this 
country—he having now become one of our resident artists. Whilst we have at 
all times exerted ourselves to promote the welfare of the British artist, we trust 
that our advocacy of his interests is not incompatible with a generous feeling to- 
wards foreign merit, or from bidding its possessor welcome when he comes amongst 
us. The Baron Marochetti’s statue of the Duke of Wellington in Glasgow is 
generally acknowledged to be the best of the statues erected in honour of our 
great military commander; and the statue of Richard Cur de Lion by the same 
artist 18 unquestionably a noble production, and in a high style of Art; the enter- 
prising énergy which the Baron Marochetti has displayed in preparing this fine 
work for our Great Exhibition, has placed him ix an advaniageous position, and 
it has, we have reason to believe, contributed in no small measure to his empioy- 
mame for the execution of the equestrian statue of her Majesty. 

It has been the practice in the best periods of Art in different countries, to em- 





ploy artists without reference tu their extraction; we need not point to special 
instances of what is known to every well-read artist, nor need we dwell upon the 
very important influence schools of Art of the infasion of a new eleinent, by 
the invitation to fureign ts, to execute important works beside those ef native 
artists. 

But the poliey of employing foreign talent for public works in preference to 
native admits some qualideation ; Tie only right that this should be done when 
there seems no possibility of procuring a suitable work from the latter, and as we 
cannot ackauwledge that there is no English sculptor capable of producing an 
equestrian statue of the Queen, worthy of the subject and the country, we think 
the Glasgow committee have not done justice to our sculptors in selecting the 
Baron for the execation of so important an unde ing, however skilful he may 
be. But presuming we have no one in England competent to the task, which we 
do not admit, the difficulty might be overcome by having a statue of auother char- 
acter. Qne would suppose the good citizens of Glasgow, if convinced of the in- 
ability of English artists to produce what they desire, would have had the patriot- 
ism to make their wishes subservient to the reputation of their fellow-countrymen, 
end so determined upon some matier which they knew could be worthily done by 
a British artist, rather than have selected a foreigner. We say this without 
intending the slightest disrespect to the Baron Marochetti, whose talents, as before 
remarked, we hold in high estimation; but we confess regret at seeing a great 
public work put into any hands but these which have sprung from our native soil. 
So far as we know, and we believe our statement is correct, no English artist has 
been applied to on the subject ; no competition has been entered into; the work is 
to be entrusted to the Italian without an attempt to ascertain whether a native 
sculptor could or would do it satisfactorily; and the reason for this is, it may be 
supposed, because most if net all similar efforts have proved failares. But these 
very failures are of use to future aspirants; their errors and defects stand as 
beacons of warning, or rather serve as instructive lessons whereby the unwise 
will be taught wisdom. We are confident, had the Glasgow Commitee done what 
in justice to our native schools they should have done, sought g its pre fe s 
for a competent artist, there would have been no great difficulty in finding one. 
At this present time, for instance, Mr. Foley is modelling an equestrian statue of 
Lord Hardinge, to be cast in bronze and erected in India, which, we believe, 
from what we bave already seen, will be one of the noblest works of modern art, 
by whomsoever the others may have been executed: and certainly, his statue of 
John Hampden, for the Houses of Parliament, is equal to the finest portrait sculp- 
tures of the age. We mention Mr. Foley’s name simply becanse it comes first to 
our recollection with reference to an equestrian statue, but there are others we 
could mention with equal confidence. The sum of 3000/. has, we understand, been 
already subscribed for the Glasgow statue in honour of the Queen, and this sum, 
we again say, ought not to be given to a foreigner, unlese very substantial reasons 
can be adduced for the preference. Surely among the numerous contributors of 
British sealpture to the Great Exhibition, the Glasgow Committee might have 
selected one artist, at least, capable of doing justice artistically, to the Queen of 
these realms. The subject, of itself, would stimulate the sculptor to more than 
ordinary exertion, pert a 

With competitions our artists of the higher grades are heartily disgusted: they 
“will have none of these things.” Where favouritism and jobbery go hand in 
hand, there is smali inducement for men of talent and reputation to risk the latter, 
and to waste the former upon speculative labours. But let a direct application be 
made, and there are few who would shrink from undertaking even an equestrian 
statue of the Queen, and scarcely one who would not do it satisfactorily. The 
question of competition for public works is one upon which we may hereafter find 
occasion to enlarge. 


Guances at Evrore. By Horace Greeley. Ibid. Dewitt. This 
volume contains a series of letters written by the principal Editor of 
the Tribune during o recent four months’ European tour, and publish- 
lished successively in the columns of that journal. They are what 
their name imports—remarks hastily penned down after very brief ob- 
servation. Fer their merits, we can but say that on matters to 
which Mr. Greeley’s attention has been mainly directed in his busy 
life at home—such as labour, government, education, cemmercial pol- 
icy, and agriculture—there is in them abundant proof of his sagacity, 
quick-sightedness, and apparent zeal for human welfare. Confessedly 
@ poor sight-seer, the author is, however, blind guide when hescampers 
with his readers through the remarkable objects to which a traveller’s 
attention is directed. Nor do we find more to admire in his estimates 
of national character and manners. They are superficial, and often 
unjust; though we can well afford to laugh at them, as we have 
many a time laughed at the crude and sweeping assertions with respect 
to this country, made by English tourists, swift of foot and quick of 
pen. 

Perhaps, however, the most singular ‘‘ glance” of the book is to be 
found in the preface. The following is an extract from it. 


For the habitual readers of the Tribune especially were these Letters written, 
and their original purpose has already been accomplished. Here they would Saye 
rested, but forthe unsolicited offer of the publishers to reproduce them in a book 
at their own cost and risk, and on terms ensuring a fair share of any proceess of 
their sale tothe writer. Such offers from publishers to authors who have uo 
established reputation as book-makers are rarely made and even more rarely refa- 
sed. Therefore, Sir Critic ! whose dog eared manuscript has circulated from one 
publisher’s drawer to another until its initial pages are scarcely readable, while 
the ample residue retain all their pristine freshness of hue, you are welcome to 
your revenge! Your novel meg be tedious beyond endurance; your epica pre- 
epee waste of once valuable foolscap; but your slashing review is sure to 

e widely read and enjoyed. 


This is a curious paragraph, to be written by a journalist whose pa- 
per goes deeply and ably into literary criticism. Itis news to us that 
disappointed authors take up the thankless trade ; but we must say that 
we have seen no signs of such perversien in that department of the Tri- 
bune itself. 

Youne’s Nigut THoveuts. Ibid. Scribner. A handsome edition 
in one thick octavo volume of a work which has enjoyed a most remark- 
able and long-continved popularity. It has been translated into sev- 
eral foreign languages ; and we remember once being very much sur- 
prised at finding “‘ Les Nuits d’Young” in the hands of a French dili- 
gence-conductor. This edition is abundantly furnished with engrav- 
ings, after Westall, if we mistake not, and contains copious notices, 
biographical and critical, of the author. It is tastefully got up in a 
delicate pale green cloth ; the outer garb of books is matter of moment 
at this season. 

“SEARCHER OF Hearts: words by Geo. P. Morris, music by Wm. 
Vircent Wailace.”—It is so seldom that we meet with a really good 
song, especially of a sacred character, that we cannot overlook the ex- 
ception, under the above title, lately published by Wm. Hall & Son, 
Broadway. A pure and pious melody (such as a sacred song should 
have) has been combined with rich and expressive harmony, into which 
the words flow easily and naturally. The whole has a connection and 
fluency of style, unusual in lyrics of any character. We cordially com- 
mend this song to all lovers of sound and good music, and elevated and 
pure sentiment. 





LAWYERS AND SEAMEN. 


A splendid dinner was given at the Astor House on Saturday last, by 
the Corporate authorities of New-York, to Capt. Sands and the officers 
of the U. S. frigate St. Lawrence. This vessel, it will be remembered, 
carried over to Southampton the American contributions to the World’s 
Fair. The banquet was graced by the presence of many officers of the 
U. 8. Army and Navy, and by an unusual number of eminent members 
of the Bench and Bar. The rival speaking amongst these professional 
orators appears from the reports to have been very brilliant; and we 
select, as the best specimen, a short speech by Mr. L. R. Marsh, who 
responded for the Bar, when it was toasted. He spoke nearly as 
follows. 

At first view, there may seem to be no two pursuits more disconnected 
than that of those to whom the city of New York now extends this 
courtesy, and that mentioned in the resolution to which I have risen to 
respond. But, sir, as every man is related to every other man, though 
they may have first seen the light at opposite poles, feels the same 
blood pulsate through his veins, and, after a certain limit, owns the 
same ancestry, so all the occupations of human life, however remote 
they may appear, are, in some sense, blended together. It has seemed 
to me, sir, that the Navy and the Bar are entitled to claim, at least, 
some distant cousinship, a8, in one respect, they have participated in a 
commoa object of ambition—the dominion of the sea. A common 
object of pursuit unites by sympathetic bonds. It is not alone by na- 
val skill that the contest for the sway of the ocean has been carried 
on, but pen and tongue have mingled in the fray. History records no 
war more protracted, more energetically conducted, more interspersed 
with skilful strategy, than that which has been waged between the 


courts of common law and those of admiralty, for the trident of the 


seas. Through long drawn centuries, the legal forces, ippe with 
bag and wig, steuggied for maritime horiediotics, and ine te raged 
the hottest a: t the ermined monarchs of the Bench. It was, for- 


tunately, a bloodless contest, or the race of lawyers might now have 
been extinct, (laughter)--known only by their fossils, like mastodon or 
ichthyosaurus—to the great sorrow of the world. But now 
reigns between these judicial powers. The courts of admiralty now 
sweep the waves with their , and the courts of common law are 
quite content with the business of the land. There is no danger that 
either will soon be unemployed, unless, indeed, the melancholy event 
I have referred to—the extinction of lawyers—should actually occur. 
(Cheers and laughter.) In another respect, sir, some connection may 
be acknowled between the mavy and the bar. Wherever there is 
an American ship there is American law. (Great applause) It is as 
omnipresent as our Davy. It traverses the ocean with our fleets. It 
treads the decks of our men of war, and presides amidst our mercan- 
tile marine. It speaks louder than the boom of Artillery, and its voice 
resounds above the clank of enginery. (Renewed applause.) On what- 
ever errand an American vessel may be bound—whether riding at 
anchor, she casts her wavering shadow ; whether she rounds the stormy 
capes, sustain an equatorial sun, or is wafted in the spicy perfume of 
the coast of Araby—whether freighted with commerce, she links con- 
tinents together, or laden with provisions, she points her prow towards 
a famishing people--whether she bears the emblems of a nation’s 
~— to a convention of the world, or brings for our adoption, Pa 
mprisonment, the exiled patriotism of an ancient and heroic race (im- 
mense applause)-—or whether, in search of some noble and gallant ex- 
plorer, she rides on icy billows and inter-penetrates the towering bergs 
of the Arctic circle—wherever she is, and whatever her business, there 
on her decks—invisible but commanding—stands erect, the majestic 
form of American law. 

In recording honor to those who have officially ented our eoun- 
try in its contributions to the recent exhibition at London, we honor 
the country and the cause. Our navy, sir, has not been idle, or its 
state inglorious. It has borne the stars in many a terrible conflict, 
and won renown @mids the whitening foam. But, sir, in the bright 
rosary of its achieyments there will be counted few if any deed of more 
substantial utility than that of the frigate St. Lawrence, when she took 
to the Old World, the evidence of the Progress of the new. (Cheers.) 
No such convocation had the world beheld before. There was no array 
of hoetile armies—no shock of battle frightened the earth ; but all na- 
tions carried thither the products of their labor and invention—the 
embodied thoughts of the age—and placed them side by side, in pesee- 
ful competition. A hundred languages were fused in the very heart ef 
England. innumerable costumes varied the scene. From Siberian 
snows and burningsands—from the Orient and from the Occident came 
tribute upon tribute of the good will of the whole family of man. 
(Cheers which ony —— ee ps teed of her 

art of this peaceful drama, America freighted with her quota the 
Ship St. Lawrence. She sentsuch contributions as best Aieatrated the 
character of her people, and furnished demonstrations of her advance 
in the practical arts of life. (Renewed appiause.) But her gifts he f 
at first, slighted and sneered at. They were not understood. ** A 
ure,” ‘a failure,” starts to European lips. The thunderer, the Jupiter 
Tonans of the press, vilified the American, and lauded the Indian com- 
partments. True, there were among these western gifts no gauze more 
etherial than gossamer ; no damasks of richest dye; no velvet housings, 
jewel-hilted sword, or barbaric pearl; no grapes of amethyst or cher- 
ries of Cornelian ; no ‘‘ stuffs so subtly woven, that the gold swam to 
the surface of the silk, like cream, and curdled to fair patterns.” But 
it was, at length, discovered that in the neglected department of the 
Crystal Palace devoted to America, there lay energies, combinations, 
potentialities which the oldest nations had not dreamed of. (Great 
applause. ) : 

Here were implements, coarse, it might be, and unpolished, eompar- 
ed with the exquisite fabrics of luxurious design ; but there were germs 
of strength within them which could fell primeval forests and plant 
greatcities in their stead. Here simplicity, engirt with power, display- 
ed the prerogative of genius. Here were instruments, not poetie, not a 
tistic, but filled with brawny muscles and sinewy strength. No ri 
Mosaic inlaid their surfaces; no enamelled sentiment embroidered 
their exterior, but they were purposes, —— made visible, tan- 
gible, and strong, in the coarse guise of wood and iron. They had 
Yankee souls within them, and no concealment or neglect, no jeers or 
sneers could prevent them from working out their destiny. India 
sent her Kobinoor, Cashmere her dainty textures, “and Turkey her 
ornamented calumets. But these did not evince an onward ma 
the great pathway of time. (Aofome) The Mountain of Light— 
though of purest ray serene—had reposed in the dust for ages. The 





finest web ofthe I jloom—which beauty’s self might wear—had 
scarce improved in half a century, and the ancestor of the Turk had 
seen the wreathed column ascend from bowls of equal elegance. But 
America commissioned a prs unostentatious, practical reaper, to ge 
amidst the astonished husbandmen of a nation famous for agricultural 
perfection. The broad acres of old England acknowledged its sway’; 
their golden sheaves bowed before it. By our swift steamers we nar- 
rowed the Atlantic by aday. Ourlight yacht danced on English wa- 
ters, and outsped the fleetest of English sails. These were positive ad- 
vances—real acquisitions—conquered from the domain of the great un- 
known. They were not the slow result of patient toil expended on the 
polish of @ gem, nor the waste of years in fruitless filagree. They were 
new powers, snatched frem the armory of nature. As typieal of na- 
tional progress ; as actual and substantial achievements ; they were of 
greater worth than all the baubles that sparkle in Indian sands. ¢im- 
mense applause. ) 





CLOSING SCENES IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Her Majesty, accompanied by his Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
visited the building yesterday morning, and from the galleries survey- 
ed with interest the changes that have taken place since her last in- 
spection. Little more than a month has elapsed in the interval, yet 
how great has been the alteration! On the 12th of October the crystal 
fountain still glistened in the centre of the immense edifice, filled with 
every conceivable illustration of nature’s wealth and man's ingenuity. 
The industrial systems of every civilized country in the world were 
there represented, and each class of product had its appropriate ar- 
rangement. The nave was crowded with the chiet trophies ef the 

aceful arts, and, wherever the eye turned, it rested upon the evi- 

ences of the world’s civilization. Now all ischanged. The erowds are 
departed—curiosity is atan end. The vast interior has either been 
cleared out or is in progress of dilapidation. Mountains of packing- 
eases occupy the site of the chief triumphs of the Exhibition, and ex- 
hibitors, hastening to be gone, “stand not upon the order of their 
going.” The speed with which the great spectacle was preparcd is a 
mere joke to that with which it is broken up, and all concerned hasten 
to leave a scene upon which one would have fancied they would have 
lingered with regret. England, foremcst in the work of construction, 
has equally distanced her competitors in the rapidity of redistribution. 
Her division of the building is now almost empty, and a few of the 
larger objects alone remain to indicate the industrial strength whieh 
she put forth. Silently, and without much ge bustle, her con- 
tributions have beea removed, the textile fabrics, the hardware, the 
ceramic manufactures, the display of precious metals, the animal and 
mineral products, néarly everything, in short, that characterized tne 
extent of her industry, has been swept away, and even the stalls and 
—" where they were exhibited have been in a great measure taken 

own. 

Those who are familiar with the aspect of houses stripped of their 
furniture and fittings, tenantless, and resigned to the dominion of dust 
and charwomen, may by clubbing together all the unoccoppied premises 
in London form some conception of the change which has come over the 
interior of the Crystal Palace since its close. Though the building 
looks more magnificent than ever, a widespread bankruptcy ap 
to have overwhelmed its recent possessors, and over the Boglish de- 

artment especiall 
ndia has gathered up her treasures from the exposed areas of the 
nave and transept into her central courts, and there, guarded y 

licemen and surrounded by barriers, Dr. Royle cal Professor 

Hy reconsign the jewels of Lahore, the wonderful tissues, the fur- 
niture, the arms, the enamels, and all the other triumphs of am ancient 
civilization, to the safe obscurity of packing cases. Our g¢olonial col- 
lections also disappear day by day, as if they dreaded any longer 
trusting themselves to the custody of the mother country. With 
@ touch of reverence for the past, the process of dismantling the 
Medieval Court is carefully concealed fror: vulgar curiosity. Be- 
yond this westward nearly everything is gone. The very locomo- 


the creditors seem to be making a clean ot te 





tives are by this time,  prceen g tearing away along the iron high- 
ways of the country, and taking exercise after their long repose. The 
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Dale dome and Ross’s telescope, after bravely standing out 
for a season, have at length yielded to the prevailing influence, and 
hardly ongSing now expresses permanence and immobility except, 
perhaps: eeley’s foun’ and the ponderous mass of the Britannia 

ydraulic press; we had almost forgotten—the organs still remain, 

and exhibitors point to them significantly ag indications of a design 
when the distribution of goods is at an emi, to appeal to the ear as 
well as to the eye of the public for the preservation of the Crystal 
Palace. Another prominent object also holds its place,—Lawson’s 
splendid collection of the vegetable productions of Scotland has not yet 
been touched, and would have been presented to the Commission had 
they chosen to pay for the fittings. ,1t goes, when removed, to Kew, 
where it will prove a valuable acquisition. The display of minerals 
also holds out ; but hcre other institutions have earried off large and im- 
portant portions of the whole, and the Museum of Economic Geology has 
especially distinguished itself by the forays which it has made uponthat 
rt of the Exhibition. The agricultaral implemen: makers, with their 
ormidable array of contributions, were among the first to depart, and 
of that crowded department and its evidences of an advanced system of 
cultivation nothing remains except a few machines, which are kept 
back, we suppose, for the Smithfield Cattle Show. The machinery, as 
it was the most difficult department to prepare in time, is the most 
arduous to remove, but even here an almost entire clearance has been 
effected. To those who remember that most interesting portion of the 
Exhibition, the contrast now presented is great indeed. Of its many 
attractive objects not a vestige remains, the rapid whirl of driving 
wheels and the untiring energy of steam are over. 
to the western galleries the work of clearance is found 
almost complete. Even the numerous carpets are gone that hung aloft 
like banners, and while they clothed the skeleton forms of the building 
revealed the bad taste of our manufacturers. Finally, on the Brit- 
ish side are now painfully manifested the effects of six months’ ex- 
posure. upon the hangings and temporary fittings) Where these have 
not yet removed they look faded, shabby, and worn. Turning 
to - Pawres. < Gre of the bui 
can, Swiss, and Italian goods gone. We miss especially the first named 
of these compartments, and its fat, gued-hetagored, bandy-legged at- 
tendant. He was in himself a feature of the Exhibition, and an immense 
attraction. Though he could not speak a word of English he was a first- 
rate salesman, and he disposed of so many of the flowing white bour- 
nuses with which the compartment was hung that we fully expect to 
see that article of Moorish costume quite the rage next season. The 
French exhibitors are now exerting themselves energetically to get 
away, and their packing cases make quite a show in the nave. Th 
Germans are slower in moving, and generally over the foreign division 
of the building there is not the same approximation to a complete clear- 
ance as on our side. But still the progress made is considerabie. The 
that before the opening separated the different countries 
have been resumed. Stalls and counters have to a large extent been 
dismantled. The carpets and tapestry are rolled up, bronzes and stat- 
ues for the most part consigned to their packing cases, the Amazon 
taken to pieces, and the Bavarian Lion left almost alone to prowl amid 
& perfect wilderness of boxes.. 

Her Majesty must have marvelled greatly at the change which one 
short month has effected ; but, in the midst of many unavoidable re- 
grets at the departed glories of the Exhibition, one source of pleasure 
and satisfaction remained. The building, stripped of its furniture 
Within, and of its canvass covering without, loses nothing in its effect 
upon the mind. The more thoroughly it is seen, the more surprising 
it becomes, and, after the last traces of the Exhibition have been re- 
moved—when the vast area of the interior is beheld without obstruc- 
tion—the public will begin to understand the grandeur of the edifice 
which it has been proposed to destroy. Amid the hurry of preparation 
which preceded the opening, one portion of the work so pressed upon 
the other that the real aspect of the building was never revealed. The 
period is now rapidly approaching when this will no longer be the case, 
when every obstruction will be removed, and the eye left to reach un- 
restrained over an interior unparalleled in its extent, to the remotest 
forners of which the full light of heaven penetrates, and where each 

ar and girder is placed in such due proportion as to give for the 

ret time the distiuct conception of a new order of architecture, found- 
edon the mechanical genius of the age, and controlled by mathemati- 
cal laws. The Queen’s visit at such a moment must be regarded as 
significant of the interest which she feels in this wonderful structure, 
and of her desire for its preservation. She would hardly have come 
from Windsor go view the wreck of the Exhibition, the piles of pack- 
ing cases, and the confusion of departure. The sun shone brightiy 


we find the Tunisian, Ameri- 





through the transparent roof and walls of the building during her stay, 
and, notwithstanding the disadvantages under which it laboured, the 
interior locked exceedingly brilliant.— Ztsmes, 12th uit. 





BARKING WITHOUT BITING. 


Mr. Cobden represents a large and influential constituency. Heé is 
*not, indeed, ail that he supposes himself to be, either in knowledge or 
power We do not think that he ‘‘ knows more than any newspaper,” 
or that every audience which he chances to be addressing is invariably 
_& miniature resemblance of “‘ the vast majority of the whole country ;” 
or that all opinions stand convicted of depravity which happen to differ 
from his own. But he undoubtedly represents a considerable party, 
and with such efficiency too that it is somewhat surprising to hear him 
declaim in the same breath uf its political disabilities and its political 
omnipotence. We take, therefore, the Kossuth banquets as they were 
meant to be taken, and turn rather to the entertainers than the 


est. 
o Oenaldering the influence which Mr. Cobden would fain exert on the 
external policy of the country, and the practical character which he 
claims for his views, it is impossible to look without interest on these 
particular expositions of his ) chan meg But, after a pretty constant 
attention to the oracle upon point, we confess ourselves at a loss to 
understand him. His maxim, in a single word, is ‘‘ non-intervention.” 
This is the only “ sound principle,” the only golden rule of foreign po- 
licy. But what does this non-intervention mean? Strictly speaking, 
there has been but one example of such isolation in the world, and that 
is in Japan; nor could a principle of this kind be carried out without 
the resolution of European society into its primitive elements of barbar- 
ism. Evidently, however, this is not Mr. Cobden’s meaning, for his 
declared design is to expand the present intercommunion of States te 
unexampled dimensions. He desires actually to perfect and systematize 
the principle of intervention by forming a common European Council, 
which is to lay down the law for eachparticular country. Moreover, 
his daily proceedings are clearly based upon the maxim of interference. 
There is no private individual in Europe who has so perseveringly 
charged himself with the censorship of European rulers. He is always 
intervening—intervening both in words and actions to the utmost of his 
wer for the promotion of one party or the proscription of another.— 
Mir. Cobden’s intervention, therefore, cannot mean simply that we 
should mind our own business, and let other people mind theirs. 

At one moment he seemed to be defining his *‘ non-intervention” as 
that non-intervention which was professed by the British Government 
of 1880. This was merely a resolution to abstain from that exercise of 
control and dictation in the affairs of other countries which certain 
allied Sovereign* had recently ites 3, tg end which resolution, as Mr. 
Cobden truly remarks, was very ill kept. But this can hardly be the 
non-intervention which he recommends, since he plainly states that on 
& specified occasion it was a positive obligation of the British Govern- 
ment to interfere in the affairs of Hungary, and that our forbearance 
was a dereliction of duty. As long as Austria and Hungary were the 
contending parties we should have gone, says he, ‘‘ no further than an 
expression of sympathy ;” but, *‘ when Russia interfered, it *‘ became a 
changed question.” That is to say, we were now to proceed beyond 

mpathy, or to put the proposition more generally, whenever 4 third 

ower intervenes between two belligerents, it is admissible for a fourth 
Power to interfere likewise. But what is this but knocking down the 
whole argument together, since it is perfectly certain that one State 
will always be found to meddle, which will forthwith qualify all the 
rest for meddling too. This, in fact, is just what is meant by the com. 
Mon saying that, if war breaks out, all Europe will sooner, or later, be 
gged into the fray. So, notwithstanding the evidence of Mr. Cob- 
den’s words, we can scarcely suppose him to mean, that when non- 
intervention has been disregarded by one State, intervention becomes 
the common privilege of the rest. 

We are just as much perplexed, too, with the character which he 
would give to his intervention while proclsiming non-intervention. It 
is to beas forcible and as conclusive, we are told, * as if it spoke with 
the voice of @ thousand cannon.” It is to cry “* stop” to the Empire of 
Russia, and to be obeyed. But what is it to imply, and how is it to 
be enforced ? Mr. Cobden intimates that we should not only ‘* protest,” 
but that it would become us to be“ angry.” What form, then, in the 


opinions of the Peace Society, ought national “ toassume? We 
are not to bite, for that would be ex ive; neither can we show our 
teeth, for they would have them all drawz. We are not to maintain an 
army ora fleet, or to keep up artillery or military stores, or qualify 
ourselves for any exertion of “ brute force.” Now,does Mr. Cobden 
desire to persuade his countrymen that Russia or Austria, being such 
Powers as he describes, will actually give way before words which can- 
not be backed with a blow? Or does he intend that the ‘‘ interven- 
tion” to which he attributes such efficacy should resemble the demon- 
strations annually made by the French Chambers in behalf of Poland ? 
Of two things one: either we are never to fight, and are to expect that 
scolding will dothe work of war, or we are to fght indeed, but only for 
Mr. Cobden’s own opinions. His ‘‘ non-intervention” appears to mean 
that we are to sympathize and to take part with every national quarrel 
under the sun; that we are to abuse without secruple any foreign 
Prince or Government who may offend against our notions; that we 
are to deprive ourselves of the resource of arms, and yet exact obedi- 
ence to our word under a penalty which shall be more terrible than a 
thousand cannon. What is this penalty to be, if not war declared by 
Richard Cobden instead of Queen Victoria ? 

In his general political capacity Mr. Cobden is not content with a 
single character. He assumes the character of a martyr as well as the 
airs of a prophet. He has been accused, he says, “‘of every crime 
short of actual murder.” If this be so, we can only say that he has 
managed io thrive most remarkably under the imputation; but the 
spirit of the assertion was untrue. There is no man living who has 
done more or suffered less in the way of political assaults than Mr. 
Cobden himself. Not only did he effect a social revolution which neces- 
sarily created a swarm 0 y malcontents, but he has sytematically 
comported himself without the smallest consideration for the feelings 
or sentiments of others. We appeal to any of his published speeches 
in proof of our assertion that he invariably stigmatizes opinions opposed 
to his own not only as intrinsically wrong, for that would be natural, 
but as proceeding from foul motives and maintained with dishonest 
views. He never gives credit for upright intentions on the part of his 
antagonists. All who do not think as he does are ‘‘ enemies of liberty,” 
vicious ‘‘ aristocrats,” ‘‘ organs of Russia,” ‘‘ interested placemen,”’ 
and so forth. He commenced his advocacy of peace with the most un- 
scrupulous vituperation of an entire profession, comprising thousands 
of his countrymen as honest and as hardworking as himself. He taunt- 
ed a distinguished naval officer with timidity, and most umcandidly 
refused to acknowledge his error. He preaches peace, and yet does 
more than any man in Europe to set people by the ears. His whole 


e | tone is that of violent and abusive impeachment of others. If we are 


thought to be speaking too strongly we refer to his own reported words 
—to the opinions which he habitually expresses of princes, people, Gov- 
ernments, and politicans. All conclusions differing from his own he 
attributes to depravity, self-interest, or bribery; and yet he holds 
himself up as a victim to calumny and misrepresentation. We venture 
to say that no man was ever let off more easily for such provocation 
than Mr. Cobden. His sentiments always receive attention and dis- 
cussion, and not unfrequently assent. It is not forgotten what he. has 
done, nor is it much doubted what he desires todo. He is called to 
question for nothing but his intolerance and spite, for that wilful and 
gratuitous abuse of others which turns the doctrine of peace into a two- 
edged sword, and non-intervention into menacing interference.— Times 





THE LORD MAYOR’S SHOW. 


The following smartly written sketch is but a brief extract from one 
of the voluminous accounts of the recent civic festival in London. I¢ 
was crowded out, last week. 


It was long past the appointed hour of 11 o’clock ere the procession. 
left Guildhall—at least, so it is to be judged by the time they arrived 
to take water at the London-bridge-stairs—for we plead guilty toa 
physical infirmity in not being able to be in more than two or three 
places at a time. Shortly before 1 the procession reached London- 
oridge, which presented a vast array of citizens, omnibuses, and cabs. 
All the piers thereabout were densely-crowded, and the smart roll of 
the pistolry of little boys from the various wharfs ran incessantly 
through the bass of the cannon discharged from the barges and land- 
ing-places as the corporation betook themselves to the limpid stream 
of whose waters and swans they are the natural conservators. In the 
palmiest days of Venice never did more people throng “to see the 
Adriatic wedded to the Duke,” than assembled to behold our Lord 
Mayor embark on his perilous voyage to the Court of Exchequer. The 
state barges, some four or five in number , surrounded by a flotilla of 


billy buoys, wherries, and funnies, swept along rapidly with a favour- 
ing tide benesth the strokes of the gorgeous-looking "yatermen, and 


we are glad to believe that no accident happened from London-bridge 
to Westminister-stairs and back to Blacktri.rs, though several large 
barges laden with hay and corn, which a stranger might have taken 
for part of the procession, symbolical of plenty for men and horses, 
rolled about in a very menacing manner, and interfered a little with 
the ensemble of the procession. At half-past 3 o’clock Ludgate-hill 
was filled with a dense mass of people, while a multitude so vast cram- 
med the route from Blackfriars to Guildhall, that it may be fairly 
estimated not less than a quarter of a million of people witnessed the 
processign. They were very patient and decoreus, butafter so long an 
interval, it was not to be wondered at if they rejoiced exceedingly in 
the downfall of a cart, or were in ecstacies at a troop of Ethiopian 
serenaders; that - pockets became objects of intense curiosity ; and 
that many false alarms of Bloomers were raised by the factious. Soon 
after the time mentioned, signs of progress were visible in the advent 
of half-a-dozen mounted police, sabre in hand, who “ cleared the way” 
with the heads and heels of their horses, and exchanged lively renar- 
tees and jeux de mots with the populace. Then came some boys dressed 
as sailors of the old school, ‘‘ carrying banners,” a lot of 50 warlike 
citizens, armed with halberds and pasteboard or tin shields, emblazon- 
ed with all sorts of inscrutable devices, the arms of the Clothworkers’ 
Company, which did not quite harmonize with the round hat, black 
coat, and muddy highlows of ordinary civic life. Troops of the 8th 
Royal Irish Hussars, the men very good-humoured, the horses quite 
the reverse, paced along, intermingled most strangely with heralds, 
policemen, halberdiers, beadles of worshipful companies, water- bailiffs, 
and all kinds of terrestrial and aquatic dignitaries. 

Truth to tell, the order of the programme was sadly infringed upon, 
and it is highly creditable to the forbearance of the people that the 
vendors of very highly-coloured representations of the pageant, which 
must have been com in a fine spirit of prophecy, did not fall vic- 
tims to the vengeance of the deluded purchasers, who had spent their 
pence most liberally. At last, after Common Pleaders, Secondaries, 
City Solicitors, Town-olerk, and Chamberlain, ‘came two squires, 
bearing banners,”’ and a ht in armour of the time of FrancisIl. Had 
that gallant monarch beheld so noble ‘a champion at the crisis of his 
fatal fight he would have at once looked out for the Castor to the Pol- 
lux; and would doubtless have concluded that the gallant gentleman 
had preferred the double of the stirrup leather as a ny we | place for 
his foot to the stirrup, to give force to his charge; but the Londoners, 
it must be confessed, seemed to think the choice was dictated by pru- 
dence and short legs. We hope it was from fatigue the Knight of the 
City of London wavered in his seat, but toa sinister observer he was 
not the only steel-clad warrior who seemed much “‘ bemused with beer.” 
A glorious crowd of esquires followed, their cheeks flushed with rouge 
and exercise, mounted on milk-white and cream-yellow steeds, and 
among them all, radiant with those smiles which have so often lighted 
the chivalry of Astley’s to victory inevery region of the globe and over 
every foe, rode Widdicombe, reigning his proud steed and kissing his 


shouted and cheered, but it must be admitted, too, that they laughed 
immensely. They laughed at halberdiers, bannerbearers, squires, 
state-carriages, knights, policemen, at everything, in fact, but the 
Lord Mayor’s carriage, the Hussars, and the band of the Life Guards. 
The troop of knights riding two abreast was a terrible failure, so 
were the knights of the city generally. Their armour might have 
been real, but it looked very like the produce of a little ingenuity 
among the kitchen utensils, and whether an iron waistcoat and steel 
pantsloons be unfavourable to one’s equestrian prowess or not we are 
unable to aver, but certainly most of the knights sat their war horses 
uneasily, and their appearance forcibly recalled to our recollection the 








| passage in some old author, who wentions as among the disagremens 
| of metallic clothing, that once a knight was down he could not get up 
without assistance. The Lord Mayor was loudly cheered, but it was 
impossible for his Lordship to ackhuowledge the compliments, glass 
| though his coach may be, surrounded as he was by chaplain, sword- 
bearer, common crier, and water-bailiff; and all we saw of the interior 
of the City King’s carriage wasa fur hat and a long sword. It was 
past 4 o’clock before the procession reached St. Paul’s, and for hours 


gloved hand right royally to the fair ladies in the windows. The crowd | P 
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afterwards the Strand and Fleet-street were in a state of the greatest, 
confusion, dirt, and turmoil. 





Bioomernism: A Larrer-Day Fracment, sy THomas Swap. 
LyLe.—A mad world this, my friends, a world in its lunes, petty and 
other; in lunes other than petty now for some time; in pettylunes 
pettiletes, or pantalettes, about these six weeks, ever since when 
this rampant androgynous Bloomerism first came over from Yankee 
land. A sort of shemale dress you call Bloomerism; 4 fashion of Sister 
Jonathan’s. Trousers tight at ankles, and for most part frilled ; tunic 
descending with some degree of brevity, perhaps to knees, ascendi 
to throat and open at chemisette- front, or buttoned there; collar down- 
turned over neckerchief; and, orovnns all, broad-brimmed hat; seid 
garments severally feathered, trimmed, ribboned, variegated, accord. 
ing to the fancies and the vanities: these, chiefly, ure the outward 
differences between the Bloomer dress and customary feminine Qjq 
Clothes Not much unlike nursery-uniform you think this description 
of costume, but rather considerably like it, I compute. ‘To me,” 
writes Glumm, in his own rough way, ‘“‘ these Bloomers seem to re- 
semble, in great measure, overgrown schoolgirls, kept backwards, ag 
they say, by juvenile Mamma, at a ‘Preparatory Establishment for 
Young Ladies.” I see nothing at all admirable in them, for my 
part, but much not tobe admired on any account, and look upon them, 
at the best, as mere strapping hoydens and audacious unfeminine tom- 
boys.” Nor will you, most likely, more than Glumuia, discern aught 
laudable in external Bloomerism: a masquerade frippery: an excres 
cence of the conceits and the coquetries. 

Invisible are the merits of the Bloomer dress, such asit has. A 
praiseworthy point in Bloomerism the emancipation of the ribs : an ex- 
ceeding good riddance the deliverance from corset, trammelling gen- 
teel thorax with springs of steel and whalebone, screwing in waist to 
Death's hour-glass contraction, and squeezing reg oped and midriff 
into an unutterable cram. Commendable, too, the renouncement of 
sous-jupe bouffante, or ineffable wadding, invented, I ov by some 
Hottentot to improve female contour after the type of Venus, his fa- 
therland’s, and not Cythera’s. Wholesome, moreover, and convenient, 
the abbreviation of trains, serving in castomary female Old Clothes 
the purpose of besom, and no other: real improvements, doubtless, 
these abandonments of ruinous shams, ridiculous unveracities, and 
idolatries of indescribable mud-Pythons. Lut Bloomerist inexpressible 
affectations, and mimicries of masculine garments, nether and upper, 
such, my friends, I take to be no more than dumb, inarticulate clamour- 
ings for the Rights of Women, George Sand phantasms, and mutinous 
female radicalisms grown termagant and transcendant. The last new 
madness is this Bloomerism: the latest species of insanity epidemic 
from time to time: Puseyism having been the mania before that, 
Disputes about surplices in Pm rm and albs elsewhere, give place to 
controversies in theatres and lecture-halls concerning petty lunes and 
frilled trousers; parapbernalia, however, not less important than can- 
onicals, as I judge, for one. Better, 1 say, Mrs. Bloomer in her petty 
lunes, then the Rev. Aloysius Quiddlepope in dalmatic and chasuble. 
But here are we, my friends, in this mad world, amid the hallooings 
and bawlings, and guffaws and imbecile simperings and titterings, 
blinded by the November smokefog of coxcombries and vanities, stun- 
ned by the perpetual hallelujahs of flunkeys, beset by maniacs and 
simpletons in the great lunes and petty lunes; here, I say, do we, 
with Bloomerism beneath us bubbling uppermost, stand, hopelesly up- 
turning our eyes for the daylight of heaven, upon the brink of a vexed 
unfathomable gulf of apehood and asshood simmering forever !— Punch. 





AssemBLy Rooms, Baru :—Tue GuiLp oF LireRATURE AND ART. 
—The seventh performance of the Amateur Company of the Guild of 
Literature and Art took place at these magnificent rooms on Monday 
night. The play was the same that was performed at Devonshire House, 
before her Majesty, Prince Albert, and the Court circle a few months 
ago, viz. Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s comedy of ** Not so Bad as we Seem: 
or, many sides to a Character.” The costumes, of the period of George 
I., were under the superintendence of Mr. Augustus Egg, A.R A.; the 
theatre, constructed by Mr. Sloman, machanist of the Lyceum, was 
erected by him at one end of tue great room; the local arrengements 
were under the direction of Mr. Chute; the post of stage manager was 
ably filled, as before, by Mr. Mark Lemon; and the whole was pro- 
duced under the direction of Mr. Charles Dickens. The gentlemen for- 
ming the amateur company were the same as before—tnat is to say, 
Mr. Frank Stone, A.R.A., as the Duke of Middlesex ; Mr. Dudley Cos- 
tello, as the Earl of Loftus ; Mr. Charles Dickens, as Lord Wilmot ; 
Mr. Douglas Jerrold, as Mr. Shadowly Softhead; Mr. Mark Lemon, 
as Sir Geoffrey Thornside; Mr. Augustus Egg, as David Fiulien ; 
Mr. Forster, as Mr. Hardmen; Mr. K. H. Horne, as Coronet Flint ; 
Mr. Charles Knight, as Jacob Tomson; Mr. Robert Bell, as Paddy 
@ Sullivan, &e. 

Though the prices of admission were high, being the same as the 
fashionable concerts of London, the room was filled.at an early hour ; 
and before the curtain rose there could not have been less than eight 
or nine hundred persons, the great majority, in fact, of the élite of the 
Bath circles. Even the habitually severe sectarians were there, con- 
sidering, no doubt, that, as the play was not ina playhouse, all chance 
of contamination was avoided We are strongly tempted to make some 
comments upon this circumstance ; but we forbear. : 

But, before we speak of the acting of the play, we must mention one 
of those disasters so amusing to everybody except th.:o who have te 
endure the distress of them. In a play of the period of George l., 
much of the effect, as well as the correctness of the costumes, obvious- 
ly depends upon the wigs. Now, it so hapnened that the perruquier 

Mr. Wilson, of the Strand) resides.a few miles out of town, on the 
th road, or rail, and, wishing to dine with his family on Sunday, he 
carefully packed up his wig- boxes, directed them to the Assembly Rooms, 
Bath, and sent them off on Friday night. All care being thus off his 
mind, he waited quietly for the arrival of the train. on Monday, which 
took him up as it Sampak But when: he was put down at Bath he could 
not ascertain that his wig-boxes had arrived! They were not at the 
Assembly Rooms; they were not at the station; he drove round the 
town to all the hotels, to the theatre, and other places—but no wigs - 
All the gentlemen of the company arrived at the York Hotel by the 
express train; but no wig- boxes came with them. It was said, however, 
they were sure to arrive by the next train, due at two o’clock. The 
two o'clock train arrived—but no wigs! Great consternation wis now 
felt by all the company, while the poor perruquier ran to and fro from 
the railway to the Assembly Rooms, and thence to the theatre, and to 
every hairdresser’s shop in the place. He said that Bath had always 
been “ great” in wigs, and he might, perhaps, be able to find substitu- 
tes. This, however, would not satisfy the amateurs, as they knew very 
well that the new wigs would be very unlikely to fit them safely; and 
for a wig to tumble off in the middle of a scene would be likely to pro- 
duce an effect very different from the one desired. But there be no 
alternative. Seven o'clock arrived; doors were pean not urs 
began to dress with woful apprehensions, mixed, of course, Ww) ae good 
deal of jokings. Just before the curtain drew up, tg owe 
boxes arrived, azd, by rapidly dressing the heads of meee bry » 
go on first, the perruquier to complete everybody 1m succes 
sion, so that the stace was never kept waiting. t,” and 

The comedy moved rather heavily at first, ‘as is its wont, r he 
must admit that this is not so much the fault of the Bm pan ~ 0 “ e 
author. Itisa thoughtful play, rather than one of action an ——. 
The audience, who were very aristocratical in their notions thoug 4 it 
good taste to applaud no more than they could help. They, opperent , 
resisted it as long as they could. Inthe second act they = up a A 
tle; and got better in the third. Mr. Dickens and Mr. ae = 
layed excellently ; so did Mr. Mark Lemon, Mr. Forster, ard Mr. Egg; 
in fact, they all took pains to play well, and succeeded. The — 4 
came to its close with great applause, and all the amateurs were calle 
to the front by innumerable waite kid gloves, and the waving, here 

dkerchiefs. 

ep long, We noticed that it has been much cur- 
tailed since it was given at the Hanover-square Rooms; but it still needs 
more cutting out, especially — the character of Mr. Hardman, which 
is alt done and full of repetitions. 

- Thefarees eisten by Mr. Charles Dickens and Mr. Mark Lemon, 
went off capitally. It was extremely well enacted ; and the making 
up” of these two gentlemen, and also of Mr. Egg, was in the first ~~ 
of the theatrical art. Owing to the great length of the comedy, ¥ e 
performance did not close till half-past twelve o'clock, so that a num - 
of the sober inhabitants (with a good sprinkling of invalids) rose an 
took their departure even during some of the most amusing scenes 12 
the farce. 


Srupenvous Bripce in Mapras.—A striking specimen of a 
eering skill has recently been erected across the river blend f 47! 
Bhawanee, Madras. It consists of twenty-six brick arches, 0 4 
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feet span, built on stone picrs, and is nearly a quarter of a mile in 
length. It was begun in December, 1849, and opened to the public in 
May, 1851 ; taking two working seasons, or about twelve months, to 
complete the building; for in that part of India where this Bridge is 
pailt the natives can only work between the monsoons, viz. from De- 

to the end of May. It is situated on the high road from Madras 
to Coimbatore (famous for its cotton) and the Neilgherry Mountains. 
An average of 700 people were employed daily on the work, chiefly wo- 
men. Owing to the very low price of labour, the cost will be considera- 
bly under 60,000 rupees, or £5000. The average daily pay of a man 
is twopence, and of a woman three-halfpence —This noble Bridge was 
designed and built by Lieutenant Charles Vaughan Wilkinson, Madras 
Engineers. Although of so unusually long an extent, it has no dry 
arches. — 

Tue ComMIssi0NERS OF Customs AND THE Lonvon Dock CoMPANY 
—By the following paragraph from a late London paper, it will be seen 
that the government prosecutivn against this company has been aban- 
doned. e gather from the mass of ee ee matter connected with 
the subject, that the Commissioners had but a poor case of it. ‘A 
correspondence between the secretary, Mr. J. D. Powles, of the London 
Dock Company, the Commissioners of Customs, and the Lords of the 
Treasury, has been published. Mr. Powles’ first communication con- 
tained the admission that there might be legal grounds for gg 
seizure of some of the goods on the score of irregularity, an 
the Commissioners having submitted the letter to the Lords of the 
Treasury, with the expression of their wish that the goods might be 
released from detention, the Government prosecutions have been aban- 
doned, and the goods released, on the payment of a fine of £100. The 
secretary of the company, in his answer to the Commissioners of Cus- 
toms, complains that, after some personal communications had taken 
place, a justification should be sought to be advanced for the legal pro- 
ceedings that had been taken against the company, and denying em- 
phatically that the insignificant irregularities of the company’s serv- 
ants had justified the infliction of a money fine, however; small in 
amount ; but in order to stop farther litigation the fine would be paid. 
The Directors expressed, in conciusion, their readiness to confer, as 
they had always been, with the Board, or any regulations for the 
transaction of business at the London Docks. 








KossutH’s Exroquence —That the influence penneling from the 
genius of Kossuth should have become thus widely diffused in England 
is, under all circumstances, by no means surprising when it is remem- 
bered that he has addressed himself to a people conspicaons for their 
ession of common sense—and that, moreover, with the powers of a 
rhetoric seldom if ever equalled since the memorable days of Demos- 
thenes. From the few speeches already delivered by his Excellency 
since the hour of his landing on the British shores at Southampton 
might be culled passages such as it would be difficult to find anywhere 
surpassed by the grandeur of expression, for irresistible pathos, or for 
oratorical beauty. Could anything we ask, for example, be more con- 
spicuous in these respects than the sentences in which on Wednesday 
he recounted his famous appeal to the Diet, where four hundred repre- 
sentatives rose as one man, and, lifting their right arms towards God 
dedicated themselves by an oath to ‘‘ Freedom or Death ?” According 
to the interjectional remark of the reporter, the solemnity of gesture 
and voice with which this narration was given produced, as might have 
been expected, a powerful effect upon the Assembly. Then, continuing 
his relation of events, said Kossuth —‘* Thus they spoke and there the 
swore in a calm and silent majesty, awaiting what further word might 
fall from my lips. And for myself: it was my duty to speak, but the 
grandeur of the moment, and the rushing waves of sentiment benumbed 
my tongue. A burning tear fell from my eyes, asigh of adoration to 
the Almighty Lord fluttered on my lips; and bowing low before the 
majority of my people, as I bow now before you, gentlemen, I left the 
tribunal silently, s hless, muie.” Again the shorthand-writer in- 
terrupts his record to remark that the orator here paused for a few 
moments, overpowered by his emvtion, with whieh the company deepl 
pin = manger Then, resuming—‘** Pardon my emotions,” said he, wit 
asublime solemnity—‘ the shadows of our martyrs passed before my 
eyes—I heard the millions of my native land once more shouting, 
‘Liberty or Death!” Than this we know nothing more touchingly 
beautiful in the whole range of oratoty. And it has been in language 
thus elevated and persuasive that Kossuth has opened his heart to his 
sympathisers in Bogland—speaking to them in words of burning elo- 
Yapee. though with the accent and pronunciation of a foreigner. — 
A Srrance Encounrer.—A singular encounter took place a few 
days since, on the new road betwixt Lairg and Scourey, which has been 
recently opened up to the public. A labourer namod Ross, a resi- 
dent in the parish of Lairg, while on his road homeward one 
evening from Shiuness, where he had been at work through the 
day, was crossed in his path by a pet deer belongingtc Mr. Gilchrist, 
of Ospisdale. As the animal, whether out of frolic or animated by a 
malicious intent does not appear, manifested what seemed rather a 
pugnacious disposition, and as the man had no weapon of defence save 
a small whip, he, with a prudent regard to his own safety, judged it 
expedient to beat a retreat. Accordingly he took to his heels, making 
for a wood close by him, and clambered up the nearest tree with 
wonderful agility—a feat which he was enabled to accomplish ere 
his swift pursuer overtook him. The deer, however, was not to be 
thus easily baffled. Setting to work in right earnest he dug all round 
the tree with his antlers, endeavouring with much sagacity and perse- 
verance to tear it up, provoking thereby the most grievous apprehen- 
sions in the mind of tue perplexed object of his fury. The sufferings 
of the latter were protracted for a long period, and became momenta- 
rily more and more acute as the chances of his rescue seemed to wax 
fainter. He shouted desperately for assistance, and at length was for- 
tunate enough to attract notice. A party of shepherds heard his cries 
at a considerable distance off, and immediately repaired with their 
dogs to the place to discover their origin. By their aid the deer was 
beaten off, and the poor man delivered from his plight, but in such 
a state of terror was he that the poneisecien was dripping from him 
ax he had been thoroughly soaked in the nearest river.—Jnverness 
Advetiser. 


Deatu or a DistincuisHep New Brunswick JupGr.—Our obit- 
uary this day contains a name whicii, from various circumstances, is so 
associated with all our recollections of St. John, that we can hardly 
realize to ourselves that the bearer of it nolonger lives among us ; and 
while recording with deep regivt, the death of the late Honourabie 
Ward Chipman, we cannot but offer a passing but imperfect tribute to 
the memory of a man so justly entitled to any mark of respect which it 
is in our power to pay. 

The late Chief Justice was grandson to the Honourable William Ha- 
zen, one of the earliest se¢tlers of this place, and the only son of the 
Honourable Ward Chipman, a Massachusetts Loyalist, the first Recor- 
der of this City, being nominated such in the Charter, afterwards for 
many years a Judge of the Supreme Court and Member of His Majesty’s 
Council, and at the time of bis death administering the Provincial Gov- 
ernment, which devolved on him upon the decease of Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor Smyth. He bimeelf held various important public offices, being 
successively Advocate General, and Clerk of the Circuits, Recorder of 
the City, Solicitor General, and Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court.— 
In 1834, he was appointed Chie! Justice, which office he held until the 
close of the last year. 

Born in this City, where his early education was also received, and 
in which, since the commencement of his professional career, he has 
constantly resided, except when absent on public duties, he has always 
taken # lively interest in its advancement and prosperity ; and we may 
say with truth that no one has passed from us who possessed greater 
Claims, by his many virtues and high qualifications, to the pulic 
esteem and veneration, and few, if any, have enjoyed in a higher de- 
gree the confidence and regard ofallclasses. It is almost needless for 
us to say how faithfully he discharged his various duties—as a zealous 
and able advocate, a learned, upright, and patient Judge, a discreet 
and diligent legislator, holding not only the position of a member, but 
presiding in each Branch, first as Speaker of the Assembly, and after- 
wards as President of the Legislative Conngi]. 

It is well known that, feeling the increasing pressure of bodily infir- 
mity, he retired, at the close ef the last year, from his high office. — 
The estimation in which he was held by his Sovereign, and the marks 
of regard and respect shown to him by the membery of the Bar in the 
Province, on his retirement, we have before recorded. 

The late Chief Justice has left no children; but his widow, his aged 
mother, and a large circle of relatives, are left to mourn the loss they 
have sustained in the death of one so justly endeared to them all. 

At s meeting of the members of the Bar resident in this City, which 
took place yesterday at the Office of the Honourable the Solicitor Gen- 
eral it wag resulved, that, as a mark of respect for the talents and 











urhanity of the late Chief Justice, they would attend his funeral this 
day in their robes —St. John V. B Courier, 29th ult. 





“ Winpsor Caste in THE Present Time.”—Of the various en- 
gravings which illustrate the domestic life of the Royal Family, there 
are few more interesting than the one which bears the above title and 
which is after a non-exhibited picture by Sir Edwin Landseer. Prince 
Albert is represented restiag after the fatigues of a shooting expedition, 
indicated by the dead game strewed about the floor, while the Queen is 
‘standing by him with an air of solicitude, and the Princess Alice is 
looking, with sympathy, at one of the birds. A sentiment of happy 
tranquillity breathes through the entire group, and the highly finished 
details of the painter are followed with emulating accuracy by Mr. T. 
L. Atkinson, already celebrated as the engraver of ‘‘ Peace and War.’ 
(This is copied from the Times, and is a reat specimen of the penny-a- 
line school of writing from which even that wondrous journal is not alto- 
gether free, The jumble of fatigue, solicitude, sympathy and happy 
tranquillity is comical enough. ) 

Parent Mitrx.—A very valuable discovery has recently been pat- 
ented by a French gentleman. ‘The discovery relates to the preserva- 
tion of milk for an indefinite period of time. The discovery found a 
place in the Crystal Palace durizg the Exhibition ; but appears to have 
escaped the observation of the jury. The milk tablets can be grated 
into a fine powder, and when put into tea they will immediately dissolve, 
without leaving any sediment whatever behind, while the milk itself 
not only retains its full flavour, but also its nutritious qualities. For 
long sea voyages its utility is obvious. 
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White to play and Checkmate in two moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM wo, 156. 


White. Black. 
1. Ktto B7 ch. | B tks Kt. 
2. R to Q5 ch. K rks R. 
3. Q to Q7 ch. | Anything. 
4. Q checkmates. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—J. R.--The early numbers of Le Palaméde are not 
procurable, now, in Europe; but we observe that the work in question—in seven 
volumes, with many other very valuable Chess books—is advertised for sale at 
auction on Monday eveniag, the 15th instant, at Messrs. Lyman and Rawdon’s 
rooms, No. 379 Broadway.——D. L.—Solution correct. Your eight move problem 
is imperfect—the mate can be forced in three. 

——___¢—___._. 
THE TRUE BOHEMIANS OF PARIS. 
Concluded from Page 580. 

But while the young ambition which spurns the lower walks of art, 
is not likely to be at once recognised and at once successful, the less 
aspiring or more experienced—who condescend to plod along wherever 
a finger-post points in the direction of a dinner—are not al ways certain 
to secure that refreshment at the end of their journey. If on the one 
road the fruits hang too high—on the other where they are more acces- 
sible, there are too many gatherers. Accordingly, the path of the Bo- 
hemian is nearly always one of hardship and difficulty. To beassured 
of this fact, it is not necessary to penetrate into their cheerless cham- 
bers, and watch their struggles—for struggles they very frequently 
are—for existence. Sufficient it is to meet them in their moments of 
relaxation at the café, where the general complaint of the proprietor is, 
that they do not ‘‘consume” enough. That is not their fault, they 
answer, but simply the fault of the infamous ready-money system upon 
which the house is conducted. Here you will learn how a celebrated 
musician (celebrated in the Bohemian sense) was, on the previous day, 
obliged to sponge upon somebody for a breakfast; and how a great 

ainter, of transcendental tendencies, spent the morning in intriguing 
or a dinner—with much matter of the same suggestive kind. The 
subject of borrowing—its uses and abuses—is frequently brought under 
grave consideration. Among the Bohemians, it is said, there are some 
who have reduced the practice to a science. They keep an alphabet ical 
list of their asquaintances, with the days on which they are known to 
receive money, and the sums which may ve expected from each, ac- 
cording to his means. These they tick off from the list as they are 
used up one by one,—a deadly class to meet with, whatever be your clime 
or condition for it is reported that they know how to request the loan 
of five francs in every language under the sun. 

But throughout all this battle for existence the Bohemians never 
lose their gaiety, nor their steady fidelity to Art; which communicates 
its influence to all around them. Such an effect, indeed, has their 
mingled facetis and transcendentalism had upon the unprepared mind 
of a waiter at the café, that I hear he has become an idiot in the flower 
of his youth. Another garcon, under the same corrupting influence, 
has been detected writing amatory verses to the bar-maid. 

Ifthe Bohemian never loses his gaiety in the darkest days of his 
distresses, the effect of an occasional gleam of sunshine, in the shape 
of a remittance, can searely be conceived. A member of the fraternity 
will appear one morning among his brothers with a five hundred france 
bill in his hand. Perhaps it is the fruit of some lucky speculation ; or, 
perhaps, he is an amateur Bohemian, whose parents are wealthy. Of 
this class, it should be observed, there are many: with means at their 
command to live in respectable competence, they prefer the life of the 
Bohemian from love and sympathy, and are quite contented to take 
their chance of its painsand pleasures. However that may be, there 
are the five hundred francs, to be devoted to the public good; or the 
public detriment ; and, as long as the money lasts, there is no end to 
the most frantic festivities. he last penny expended, the Bohemians, 
settle down into their former state of hazardous enjoyment, and con- 
tented care. 

It may be asked what is the ultimate destination of the majority ? 
Do they ever emancipate themselves from the fatal fascination of this 
mode of life? Certainly, they do; that is to say, most of them who 
have any real claims to distinction, attain it in the end. These 
are no days of ‘‘ mute inglorious Miltons,” especially in France, were 
talent must eventually makes its way. The Bohemians are continually 
losing old, and as continually gaining new, members. One of the tribe 
will suddenly disappear from the old familiar scenes, and will be given 
up as lost. A few months elapse, and his companions find themselves 


old associate emerged from his chrysalis condition, and winging his way 
among the fruits and flowers of high life. He has in the mean time 
been thinking and working ; has made a success, and has become that 
most happy of human beings—more particularly in Paris—a popular 
author, with an audience of his own—a constituency that elected him 
to a permanent seat among the honoured of the land. From his proud 
position he looks back to his Bohemian days as perhaps the most hsppy, 
and certainly not the least useful portion of his experience. For tbe 


rest, there are many to whom such honours are but idle dreams ; the 

live on in the old way, unnoticed, unknown, and, worse still, unprinted. 
They abuse “ the world” in their own little coteries, and imagine 
; themselves martyrs. Instead of being great lights of the age, they 


invited to a banquet in a fashionable quarter. Here they find their | *%\#er,AP°Cices 





flicker futilely, or burn themselves prematurely out by over-excitement. 

In the mean time, it is not the public that is to blame—and scarcely 
they themselv. fellows: it is their misfortune that they have 
not discovered their true vocation in the begining, or taken warning in 
time ; that they have not condescended to clerkships, or apprenticed 
themselves to ble cheesemongers. 

“There is a pleasure in painting which none but painters know ,” 
there is also a pleasure in authorship which one need not be successful 
to experience. The struggle to ascend Parnassus has its fascination, 
futile though it be. One taste of the waters of Castaly is too intoxiea- 
ting for many ; yet Who, at its fountain, would wish to be a moderate 
drinker? Perhaps, then, some of my readers, who may have hada 
drop too much of that celebrated beverage, will make some allowances 
for the poor, blind, flattered, and fascinated Bohemian. 


=== 





MR. J. B. WANDESFPORDE 
PORTRAIT AND LANDSCAPE PAINTER, 
40 WEST WASHINGTON PLACE. 
Mr. Wandesforde has returned to the City, and may be found at the above address, 


‘PES TIMONIAL TO MR. STAUNTON. 





T° AMERICAN CHESS AMATEURS.—Having had the honour to be nominated as 
one of a Committee for the pur pose of carrying out the project entertained by a number 
of influential gentlemen of ali countries. of prese: a suitapie memoria. to Mr. Howard 
Staunton, the eminent Chesg-player, Editor, and , in acknowledgement of his well- 
known services in extending throughout the world # kuowledge cf the novie game of 
Chess, and a taste for iis tice, it is my duty to state that I shall be happy, in accordance 
with instructions to that t, tO receive, acknow , aad forward to the proper quarter, 
all such contributions as the Amateurs of the United States. oF otheun, spay Geaien Sai Savee 
for the furtherance of said object. C. H. STANLEY, 
Albion Office, New-York. 





November 2vth, 1351. 


TRINITY COLLEGS.—TORONTO. 


‘SRINITY COLLEGE will be o on the 15th day of J on which 
day those who shail have duly chair Rxomlaasina fee Galen aan tt publicly 


The Provost and Professors will attend at the Office of Trinity College, Albany Chambers, 
King Street West, for the Furpose of examining Candidates, on every Tuesday and Thure- 
day between the date of this notice and the day of opening, at Eleven o’clock, a. M. 

Candidates ee entered on their sixteenth year. They must produce 
tesumouials 

They will be p mete am Scripture History, and one of the four Gospels in Greek; in 
some and Greek Classical author with particular attention to grammatical oy} 
Arhieettie, and Algebra as far as Quadratic Equations; aod in the first two Books 

ui: 


Cc. 
Allfurther information as to Residence, Terms, &c., will be given by the Provost and Pro- 
fessors, at the time of Examina‘ion. 
It is intended that the total College expenses for Resident Students shall not exceed £50 
For Non-Residents, £12 10s. currency for tuition, with 


currency for the Academical year. 
a trifling charge for servants, fuel, &c. 
Trinity Cottece Orric 


E. THOMAS CHAMPION, ym J 
Albary Chambers, Turento, 27th Nov., 1851. dect— 


t. 





PLUM PUDDING AND MINCE PI5S. 


XES, Whole and Halves very fine Cooking Raisins at 66c and $1,00. Also 
2500 — ay ed $210. Old English Port, $1, Nut Browu Sherry, $1,75. 
Sparkling Champagne, 75c. GEO. SCRIVEN, 188 1-2 Wuter-at. 





LOLA MONTEZ, 


HIS DAY Published, the sparkling broehure of “Lola Montez,” or a “ Reply” to the 

T Mer Ms 4 of Papows book, with ° patra of Lola. Price 25 cents. For sale wholesale 

and retail by the Booksellers poneretty, and by G. W. STRONG, 
Saturday, December 6th, 1851. No. 98 Nassau-St. 


GRADUATE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, who took hi, Classica! 
honours, now in Holy Orders, an experienced Tutor, and amply provided with Testi- 
montals, is desirous of forming an engagement as Tutor, or Master in a School or Co 
Address B. C. at the office of this Journal. 


HARPS. 


J F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. 

J. F. BROWNE would cali the attention of this beautifulinstrument, to 
very elegant collection he has for ous, comecteing every in etyleand finish. Ss 
hislong experience in the first estab ats in prope, be is able to produce 

of the finest qualities in tone, touch, and perfect together with such improve- 
ments as fit them By re ees country. A list 
descriptions can received per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music for 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders 

be given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. 


REMITTANCES 
TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 
[p®4Fts on sale, for any amount from 21. upwards, which will be cashed at Any Bank 
In THE Unirep Kinepom; 
ale PackaGes ay Description, forwarded at low rates by all the Steamers, to 
Amy Part o¥ =, . 
SANFORD & ©o., TRANSATLANTIC Exp 
EDWARDS Adams & CO's 16 and 18 WALL STREET. 
Smal! parcels will be received till 9 1-24. m. of the day of sailing of svery STEAMER 
to Europe. Apli2. byr. 


OR LIVEKPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ATLANTIC Capt. 
J This Steamship will depert with the Mails for Europe positively on Saimr- 
Canal street. 

















. West.—Thi Pp 
Saturday, December the th, at 12 o’clock, M., from her berth at the fuot of & 
No berth secured until paid for. 
h the Post Office. 


All letters and papers must pase th 
For freight or passage, havizg unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort. 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall street. 


The Steame: PACIFIC will suceeed the ATLANTIC, and sail on the 20th of December 





WANTED IMMEDIATELY, io one of the oldest and best establishments for 

young Ladies in the West, a Teacter of Music. A married Gentl:man, witn a small fa- 

mily, of superior qualifications as a pianist and vocalist—as well as teacher of the Guitar— 

may enter upon duties, at once, by which he may realise at least $2000 per annum. None 

need apply who canuot bring satisfactory testimonials as to ability, characier, and fidelit;. 

a oy to P. 8S. FALL, A.M, Frankfort, Kentucky, will reccive due attention. 
ov. 13th, 1851. 3t. 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 


OR THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING 
F COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION. 

This invaluable remedy for all diseases of the Throat and Lungs, has attained a celebrity 
from its remarkable cures, never eqallei by any medicine before. Other preparations 
have shown themseives ives, and sometimes effected notable cures, but none has ever 
so fully won the eonfidence of e community where itis known. A“er years of trial in 
every climate, the results have indisputably s 1owa it to possess a mas_ory over this daa- 
oe fare ck insert which could not fail to attract the attention of Physicians, patients , 

the public at large. 

See the state sone eek of obscure individuals and from far distant places, but of men who 
are known and respected throughout the country. 

The widely celebrated surgeon, Dr. Valentine Mott, of New York City, says: “It gives 
me pleasure to certify the value and a of ‘Aver’s Cuerry Pecrorat,’ which [ con- 
sider peculiarly adapted to cure diseuses of the throat and lungs.” 

Dr, Perkins, the venerable President of the Vermont Medica! College, one of the eminent 
ly learned physicians of this country, writes, the Caerrv Pectorat is extensively used in 
this section, where it has shown unmistakable evidence of its happy effects upon pulmonary 

The Rev. John D. Cochrane, a distinguished Clergyman of the English Church, writes to 
the Proprietor from Montreal, that “he has been cured of a severe asthmatic affec ion oy 
Cuerry PEcTORAL.” His letter at full leagth, may be found in our Circular, to be o 

Agent, and is worth the a*tention of asthmatic patients. 

This letter is from the well known Druggist at Hillsdale, Michigan, one of the largest 
dealers in the State , end this case is from bis own observation. 

Hiuuspate, Micr., Dee, 10, 1849, 

Dear Sir: Immediately on receipt of your Cuzrry Pecrorat, I carried a bottle to an ac- 
ps meet of mine who was thoughtto be near his end with quick consumption. He was 

unable to rise from his bed and was extremely feeble. is friends believed he must 
soon die, unless relief could he obtained for him, and [ induced them to gee peer excellent 
medicine a trial. | immediately left town for three weeks, and you may judge of my sur- 
om poe my return, to meet him in the streetocmy way ‘om the cars, ad he 

entirely recove:ed. Four weeks from the day he commenced taking you. ~edicine, 
he was at work at his arduous trade of a blacksmith. 

There are other cases within my knowlecge, where a myn 4 gy has been singu- 

e iv yo 

” e WwW. UNDERWOOD. 

Tue Patient.—Dr. J. C. Ayer, Lowell,—-Dear Sir: Feeling under obligations to you for the 
restoration of my health, 1 send youa report of my caae, which you are at liberty to publish for 
the benefit of others. Last autumn I took a bad cold. accompauied by a severe cough, and 
made uge of many medicines without relief. I was obliged to give up business, frequently 
raised hlood. and couid get no sleep at night. A friend gave me a bottle of your CHERRY 
Pecrorat, the use of which I immediately commenced according to directions. I have 
just purchased the fifth boitle, and am nearly recovered. I uow sleep well, By cough has 
ceased, and all by tne use of your vaiuable medicine. . 8 sto - 








larly successful, bul none so marked as this. 


Principat! Mt Hope 


Prepared and sold by JAMES C, AYER, Prectical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 
nov, §—3m, 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'’S BPFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


btained among Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminent and ve i 
apioed member of the Medical Profession of this city the following teatimonial 

merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. a 

TesTimoNntaL.—From T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geo! 

*T have any and in many —< —— 
ae e, and am ha to bear my testimony in its fa’ ¥ 

yoy La long been py lara J ith the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mikd nnd 
pleasant, which should combine also the properties which exiat in ‘ Tarran’s nt 


“In those cases where there ia un excess of acid in the stomach and ucing 
the agua! concomitents, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘Se: perient’ in 
my hands las proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally yxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which 1 ad ministered 


4 ge 1 to rep we 
d ‘To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of mu 
vaio. i> fecilitg with S hich it may be administered, and the el manner ir which it 
a offered to the public, give it a claim to genera! notice which ite i merits fully eup- 
GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 


your Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently 


port.” |Signed| 

New York, March Ist, 1848. 

To Mr. James Tarraat.” 

Prepared and sold wholesele and retatl, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca-. 
ry, No. zis Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. ¥. 

Also tor sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House, 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad. 
way, }0) William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore si, Baltimore. Fred, Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah, Sickles & 
Co. 40 Canal et., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United States, 
jane$ 


Ih 
No, 68 Warren street, N. 


logy, kc. _ 
rescribed the medicine whieh youjpre- 
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